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WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS 





1WHEEL for putting shoulder to 5. TRUMP CARD for playing 

2, SOCKS for pulling up 6. BOLD FACE for putting on it 

3. STONE for not leaving unturned 7. BELL for tightening 

4. BRASS TACKS for getting down to 8.(QGUINNESS for strength ™ 








Th: World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1941. 
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THE NEW G.O.C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST: GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, G.C.LE., C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., A.D.C., WHO 
ARRIVED IN CAIRO FROM INDIA ON JULY 1 ON EXCHANGING COMMANDS WITH GENERAL WAVELL. 


Enunciating the theory that ‘‘ the enemy must be kept at a distance and attacked 
wherever he is,’’ General Sir Claude Auchinleck, in a farewell message to India, 
paid a firm tribute to his predecessor in Egypt, General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
as the finest exponent of this doctrine. ‘It will not be fully realised,’’ he added, 

until peace is finally restored, what General Wavell and his troops, forsaken by 
their French allies, have achieved in the past year, and with how little."’ General 
Auchinleck, who is fifty-seven, commanded the troops in the Narvik area last 


year, and was shortly afterwards appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command, and 
later, India. His service in the Great War took him—from 1914 to 1919—to 
Egypt, Aden, and Mesopotamia, and he saw active service in the Mohmand 
campaigns of 1933 and 1935, while commander of the Peshawar Brigade The 
civil and political side of Middle East operations, hitherto an additional responsi- 
bility of General Wavell’s, is being taken over by the new Minister of State, the 
Right Hon. Oliver Lyttelton. (Portrait by Lafayette.) 
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MECHANISED TROOPS. 
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CAVALRY IN SYRIA HAVE PLAYED A VERY 


IMPORTANT PART AS A RECONNAISSANCE 
FORCE OWING TO THE ROCKY TERRAIN : 


A PATROL ALONG THE RIVER LITANI. 
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we 
SAPPERS THROWING A TEMPORARY BRIDGE ACROSS THE SWIFT-FLOWING LITANI, GENERAL LE GENTILHOMME, IN COMMAND OF THE FREE FRENCIiI 
Z THE FRENCH HAVING BLOWN UP THE FORMER BRIDGE IN THEIR HURRIED RETREAT. IN SYRIA, AT HIS H.Q. HE WAS LATELY WOUNDED, 
Bi entice ian ibe Sr 5 PL tk atk ee te a tee ee gis RAE aa ars Ea ‘ THE 
The difficult nature of the country in Syria, where rocky ridges rise sharply from successfully in difficult mountainous country where tanks and armoured cars cannot 
deep gullies, convinced the High Command that armoured fighting vehicles needed The Australian Light Horse, from mechanised troops formed a mounted detachment His M 
cavalry support. -Its use in this campaign has been one of the most striking from horses they captured from the Spahis. Mounted columns have crossed the station 
features in the advance, and horsed cavalrymen who have done patrol and garrison mountains and scoured the country between the main mechanised columns, thus eae th 
work in Palestine have proved their worth. True, they cannot operate in plains, linking up the dispersed forces Other photographs of British and Allied troops Mr. v 
where they are at the mercy of armoured vehicles, but they can operate in Syria appear on pages 54- (British Official Photographs.) 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: CHINA’S LEADER; THE KING AND THE CANADIANS. 


GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, THE GREAT LEADER OF CHINA, AND HIS CHARMING WIFE. 
NOW IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF WAR, CHINA FIGHTS ON WITH INCREASING RESOLUTION. 


General Chiang Kai-Shek is to China what Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt are to 
their own countries—the great national leader whose courage and resolution and qualities of leader- 
ship have welded the people of China together in the face of a common enemy. Now in the fiftt 
year of war, China under General Chiang Kai-Shek is more determined than ever to fight on until 
her ultimate victory. The General’s wife has proved one of his most brilliant and able supporters. 
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BREN CARRIERS LANDING FROM BRITISH INVASION BARGES IN SCOTLAND. A SCENE 
WITNESSED BY THE PRIME MINISTER DURING A RECENT TOUR IN THE NORTH. 


An invasion by barge-borne troops formed the subject of a picture in our last week’s issue, and here are 
similar barges which were seen by the Prime Minister and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes 
during a recent visit to Scotland. Mr. Churchill saw troops, vehicles and equipment landed by craft 
similar to those successfully used during the Lofoten raid. In this picture Bren carriers are seen MANUFACTURING AN ARTIFICIAL WIND 
a > 
coming off one of the craft. (British Official Photograph.) ANEEaounEn hiee iiuene oo cERenAnien aaeAne 
Germany is by no means alone in developing gliders for use in air warfare, and our photograph 
shows but one of the many stages in the training of a British glider pilot. Towing gliders about 
in the sky for instructional purposes is to a large extent obviated by the use of a specially designed 
machine which is able to reproduce a few feet above the earth air-currents and conditions similar 
to those prevailing high overhead. (British Movietonews.) 


STR b TO TRAIN GLIDER PILOTS. EACH 
WIND-CURRENT CONDITIONS. 


ee 
THE KING PRESENTING COLOURS TO CANADIAN REGIMENTS AFTER THESE COLOURS DISTINGUISHED EVACUEES! SOME FAMOUS LONDON STATUES WHICH HAVE BEEN REMOVED 
FROM THE LONDON YARGET AREA TO THE PEACE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


HAD BEEN CONSECRATED BY CHAPLAINS OF THE CANADIAN FORCES, 
His Majesty spent Dominion Day in southern England with some of his Dominion troops now Many historic treasures have been destroyed in various air raids over London, but a great many 
Stationed there. He presented colours to the Alberta and New Brunswick regiments of Canada, more have been removed from harm’s way, and our picture shows four famous pieces of sculpture in 
and the occasion was historic in that this was the first time such a ceremony had been performed temporary retirement somewhere in England. They should be_ readily recognisable despite their 
by an English sovereign on English soil. The distinguished Canadians who attended included unusual setting. Left to right they are: Rodin’s famous group, The Burghers of Calais, George II., 
Mr. Vincent Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in London, and Mr. R. B. Bennett, former late of Cockspur Street, William III., and Sir Garnet Wolseley. Others have been sent to safety in 
Premier of Canada, recently given a pserage. (A.P. Photo.) various places. (A.P. Photo.) 
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ICELAND—OCCUPIED BY AMERICAN FORCES TO RELEASE 











a — ——, 
A PANORAMA OF REYKJAVIK, THE CAPITAL AND PRINCIPAL PORT OF ICELAND, A WELL-PLANNED, CLEAN CITY, WITH A POPULATION OF 40,000. THE OCCUPATION OF ICELANI 
BY THE U.S. NAVY AND TROOPS, TO RELEASE BRITISH FORCES NEEDED ELSEWHERE, WAS ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON JULY 7. 
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A TYPICAL STRONG POINT GUARDING THE COAST, PREPARED BY BRITISH AND CANADIAN 7 ICELANDIC MEN AND GIRLS CELEBRATING A NATIONAL HOLIDAY WITH A_ SsPo 
TROOPS. THEY FIRST ARRIVED ON MAY I0, 1940, AS A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE. 5 MEETING TO COMMEMORATE THE BRITISH OCCUPATION, WHICH ENSURED ICELAND’S AFT} 
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\ MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF A 
ICELAND: REYKJAVIK LIES 950 MILES 3 
N. OF LIVERPOOL. ‘The Times” Copyright.) 


























vic outE in be. used 
as air or naval bases for an tual attack 
on the Western Hemisphere Roosevelt 
n announced that the American Navy 
has been ordered to ensure the safety of 
ommunications between Iceland and the 
United States and all other strategic out- sO gg gS RGR SEIT 
‘a thich it was assumed included 
being now occupied by 2 THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF ICELAND—-MEN OF THE WEST YORKSHIRES. OUR MEN HAVE MADE THEMSELVES WELL LIKE! 
well as the West Indian Z AND BROUGHT PROSPERITY TO THE ISLAND. THEIR PLACES WILL GRADUALLY BE PILLED BY U.S, TROOPS, 
by Britain. This far-reaching ee a -—-------—- 
in order to release British ? 
Mr. Churchill announced on June 24—two days after Germany attacked When British warships arrived at Reykjavik on May 10, 1940, in a snowstorm, 
needed elsewhere, is now in operation, U.S. troops having already streets were lined with spectators as a Canadian contingent marched in as a preca 
een in replace the British and Canadian forces. The implications tionary measure and large parties of German “ scientists’’ were rounded up 
are ching, for it puts Arserican warships and supply vessels weli interned. The Icelandic Government, it may be recalled, denounced the link 
i the Nazis have ann vunced they will sink all vessels at sight Denmark immediately Germany occupied that country. 
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O* Dec. 29, 1812, George Simmons, a young 

subaltern of that fine regiment, the 95th Rifles, 
serving under Wellington.in Portugal, wrote in a 
letter home: ‘“ The of the Russians are 
great and glorious, and will be a means of rousing 
the Continental Powers from their lethargic state. 
It will show the world that a true spirit of patriotism 
will always overpower tyranny and_ oppression. 
Bravo Russians! they are worthy of the country 
they inhabit, and their labours will be crowned with 
success.”” And a fortnight earlier Walter Scott wrote 
ecstatically of ‘“‘ the noble Russian 4 
who burned Moscow. Glorious 
news to-day from the north—pereat 
iste.” The former was too young 
to remember and the latter had 
forgotten the bitter things their 
countrymen had said and written 
of the Russians only a few years 
before, when, first in 1801 and again 
in 1807, a Russian ruler, after a 
gallant fight, had made his peace 
and thrown in his lot with the 
despot Napoleon. 


successes 


Russia has always been an 
enigma to the British people. For 
one thing, it is a long way away. 
It seems almost as far to some 
as the moon. For another, it is 
inhabited by what the ordinary 
phlegmatic Briton regards as very 
strange people. To the Western 
mind, still more to the insular 
mind of our calm and sheltered 


He eats caviar—a dish that only 
dukes and millionaires consume in 
this country—and he drinks vodka. 
He sings the “‘ Volga Boat Song.”’ 
He shouts and, on the slightest 
provocation, he dances. At one 
moment he is on top of the world. 
At another he is on the verge of 
suicide, sunk in a gloom as wide 
as his own steppes and deep as 
his own winter snow. At least, 
that is the popular and vulgar 
notion of the Russian which has 
always prevailed in this country. 
And, though in many respects it 
is a very erroneous one, the 
Russian has done much to foster 
it. For he seems to do nothing 
by halves. When I was a boy he 
was a byword for religious piety 
and zeal: Holy Russia was the 
most priest-ridden country in the 
world. In more recent years Russia 
has been the paradise of the mili- 
tant atheist : the classic home of 
the anti-God crusade. There seems 
to be no half-way house for the 
superhuman enthusiasms of this 
remarkable people. How can 
England, which is the half-way 
house to everything in earth and 
Heaven, understand them ? 


° THE 
LYTTELTON, 


CONCERT THERE 


This sense of bewilderment has always character- 
ised the relationships of Britain and Russia. When 
the first modern Tsar of Russia visited England in 
the latter seventeenth century, he was an object of 
universal attention. For. coming from a_ barbaric 
and legendary land on the fringes of the world, he 
was reputed to be an enthusiastic Anglophile. He 
was determined to be a modern. It was his ambition 
to carry his wild countrymen in a single leap from 
the depths of the Middle Ages into the forefront of 
human progress. He was resolved to have a navy 
like England, and made himself a master of mechanics 
and shipbuilding. In all this he naturally made an 
immense appeal to the English virtuosi of the day, 
and to the apostles of human reason and _ progress. 
John Evelyn, thé very prince of virtuosi, for this 
reason leased him his elegant house and gardens at 
Deptford. Yet it appeared afterwards that the Tsar 
Peter and his entourage were quite un-house-trained, 
and that their favourite recreation was to hurl one 
another in wheelbarrows through poor Evelyn's yew 
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APPOINTED MINISTER 


for launching the coupons scheme for clothes, is charg 


Edward Lyttelton, a former headmaster of Eton. 
on active service from 1915 to 1918. He is Unionist Member for Aldershot, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. as 


hedges. This naturally caused Evelyn a great deal 
of heartburning, and his later views on Peter differed 
a good deal from his early ones. But the fact remains 
that Peter had not changed, only Evelyn’s mind. 
The Tsar remained what he was before—a Muscovite. 
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the rage in England: the Tsar Alexander held much 
the same place in public estimation as Woodrow Wilson 





CONDUCT OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 


In his new appointment, the forty-seven-year-old, six-feet-tall ex-President of the Board of Trade, who was responsible 
with the duty of representing the War Cabinet, of which he 
becomes a member, in the Middle East, where he will relieve the new G.O.C.-in-C., General Sir Claude Auchinleck, of 
many responsibilities, civil and political, unreiated tothe actual conduct of military operations. 
cricketing and Conservative family, he is the son of the late Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, and nephew of the late Canon 
He served in the Grenadier Guards in the last war, being continuously 
(Portrait by Walter Stoneman.) 


in 1918, and the first ambition of a nicely brought-up 
English lady was to kiss a Cossack. Later in the 
century, anything to do with Russia was regarded 
over here in a very different light. By that time 
Russia had become an object of abhorrence to every 
progressive and radically minded Englishman, and 
during the Crimean War—as anyone, who takes the 
trouble to consult the old files of this journal will 
find for himself—almost as hard things were said 
against the Tsar of All the Russias as are said against 
Hitler to-day. In British estimation, Russia was the 
home of the serf, the knout, and the secret police, and 
as such to be denounced and attacked on every possible 
occasion. Later in the century, Russia had aroused 
the disapproval and distrust of a different section of 
English opinion: of those imperialists who fancied 
that the Russians were casting covetous eyes on 
India’s north-west frontier. Even before he warned 
them of Germany’s coming Blitzkrieg, Kipling had 
drawn the attention of his countrymen to this remote 
but, as he thought, very real menace. 








But, like Hitler and Ribbentrop after him, the 
Kaiser by his policy made strange bedfellows. Before 
1914, united by fear of a common enemy, Russia 
and Britain drew together as they had done in 1812. 
For a while, everything Russian became of good report 
in England. The Russian steam-roller was going to 
crush the breath out of Prussian militarism : Cossacks 
would shortly tie their horses to the trees of the 
Unter den Linden, and thousands—many said millions 

of brave Muscovite soldiers had been seen with 
snow on their boots and vodka on their bearded lips, 
making their crusading way 
through Britain to the Western 
Front in shuttered and blinded 
trains. Alas for the duration of 
human enthusiasms! By 1918, 
when a revolutionary Russia, hav- 
ing lost three million men in the 
common cause, made her peace 
with the common aggressor, the 
British had scarcely a good word 
to say for her. She had become 
almost as much as Germany the 
bad child in the family of nations. 
In fact, after the war, Germany 
was forgiven sooner. The big, 
black-bearded, ragged ‘‘ Bolshie”’ 
was the bugbear of the post-war 
English nursery and newspaper. 
Until by a surprising metamor- 
phosis he became—until the signing 
of the German-Russian non- 
aggression pact—the beau ideal 
of the younger generation, the 
Galahad of the “ Leftist ’’ book- 
club and debating society, the 
deus ex machina who was to 
redress all the ills and follies of 
a weary world. 


But all the while, though we 
forgot it, he remained Russian: a 
creature, like ourselves, neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad, but, 
unlike ourselves, wholly Russian. 
He is Russian to-day, and we 
shall do well to remember the fact. 
For the intrinsic nature of a foreign 
country is not changed because 
it happens to espouse our cause: 
it remains what it was before, a 
compound of its own national 
strength and its own national 
weakness. Those who proclaim 
that, because Napoleon lost his 
Grande Armée in Russia, Hitler is 
bound to do the same, should be- 
ware of opiate dreams. One can be 


sure that Russians will fight 

POLITICAL CAREER IN RECENT HISTORY”: CAPTAIN THE RT. HON. OLIVER bravely, tenaciously and even 

M.C., M.P., PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE SINCE 1940, WHO HAS BEEN fanatically in defence of their own 

OF STATE TO REPRESENT THE WAR CABINET IN THE MIDDLE EAST, AND TO homes: they always have done 
MEASURES NECESSARY FOR’ THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR OTHER THAN THE 


so. But one cannot be sure that 
Russians will always be punctual 
and exact in the execution of mili- 
tary and mechanical evolutions, or 
that they will temper their splen- 
did courage and enthusiasm with 
caution and a sense of what is 
humanly possible, any more than one can be certain that 
our own generals will show themselves not just brave, 
honest, forthright gentlemen, but that rara avis among 
British military men, a Marlborough or a Wellington. 
Those who so loudly recall 1812 forget that there was 
an 1806: that there was Austerlitz and Friedland efore 
there was a Beresina. When Russia took up arms because 
Napoleon had first tricked and then attacked her, she did 
so not for the first, but for the third time. And she was 
as successful on that latter occasion as she had been 
unsuccessful on those two earlier ones because, learning 
from bitter experience, she had the wisdom to follow 
“the counsels of a Russian general of Scottish descent 
who tempered the natural impulsiveness of his country- 
men with a Fabian policy of retreat and restraint. 
Perhaps the leaders of Soviet Russia will prove 
themselves equally wise to-day. If they do, Hitler’s 
position will not be an easy one. But let us, who, 
like other nations, have made so many characteristic 
mistakes ourselves, not be too sure of it, and let us, 
if by ill chance we are disappointed, judge not at all. 
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THE MAKING AND TESTING OF A “TIN FISH.” DEADLIEST OF S| 
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A GROUP OF TORPEDO AIR ENGINES BEING CHECKED AND ADJUSTED. COMPRESSED 
AIR ENGINES ARE USED FOR PROPULSION AS IN THE EARIELIEST TYPES. 


en 





INCE its inception, towards the end of the nineteenth century, the automatically- 
propelled torpedo has proved itself the most deadly of weapons in sea warfare. 
Originally the word “torpedo” applied to an explosive charge fixed to the end of 
a long pole which was run out over the bow of a boat, immersed on approaching LARGE “ TIN 
its target, and then exploded electrically, as often as not blowing up both ships FISHES” BEING 
concerned! Robert Whitehead it was who produced the first practical self-propelled CLEANED BEFORE 
torpedo, and the construction of modern “tin fishes”’ still follows in certain funda- THEY ARE 
mental details Whitehead’s original design. His torpedo weighed 300 Ib., travelled SPRAYED WITH 
under water, contained an explosive charge of 18 lb. of dynamite and travelled for PAINT. THE 
a short distance at a speed of 6 m.p.h. The modern torpedo—phases in the con- MOTOR AND 
structing and testing of which are pictured here—travels at something like GYROSCOPE ARE 
40 m.p.h. and ‘carries an explosive charge of 500 Ib. or more for several thousand SITUATED IN 


yards. As in Whitehead’s. original design, the torpedoes of to-day are propelled THE STEEN. a 
[Continued below. 
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THE COMMANDER or THI TEST STATION EXPLAINS 
GYROSCOPIC ACTION BY MEANS OF WHICH THE TORPED( 
FNABLED TO RUN UNDER THE SURFACE ON A TRUE COU 
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by compressed air engines, but efgines of vastly superior perf 
and the delicacy of their construction, as also of the gyrosco 
which every torpedo is fitted, calls for the employment of 
skilled workmen and technicians. Originally intended to be 
from land or sea, torpedoes have become an air weapon 
and the torpedo-carrying aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm hav 
some smashing blows at the enemy. The crippling of the 
fleet at Taranto by ‘ Swordfish” biplanes was a notable 
and it was the torpedo attacks of ‘planes from the aircra 
“Victorious ’’ which first disabled the - German pocket-b 
*‘ Bismarck,"’ slowed her up, and enabled our sea forces 
SSS her. Even heavier torpedoes from H.M.S. ‘ Dorsetshire” fin: 
WHICH the German raider; thus ‘tin fishes” played their part in 
vital phases of the battle. Despite, however, the extensive 
Z this weapon by surface craft and its increasing employmnent@ 
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WHERE THE PROPELLING POWER COMES FROM: COMPRESSED AIR BEING FED INTO A TORPEDO, 
HAS TO BE SPFCIALLY WATEK-COOLED DURING THE PROCESS. 
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IN THE ASSEMBLY SHOP. 
FOR ENEMY SHIPPING, 


IN THE TEST STATION AN 

OFFICER CHECKS UP ON THE 

SPEED AND COURSE OF A 

TORPEDO TRIAL: WHEN FIRING 

AT MOVING TARGETS EXACT CAL- 

CULATIONS AS TO RANG AND SPEED 
HAVE TO BE MADE, 


planes, the submarine. still remains the chief exponent of the torpedo, and the heavy toll taken of 


1939 is evidence of the manner in which Germany has concentrated on 
furtive form of sea attack. Torpedoes constitute nine-tenths of a submarine’s striking power and 
sinister white wake of a torpedo is often the first and only indication of a submarine’s presence. 
t sight is becoming increasingly familiar to the crews of German ships. Shipping losses in the Battle 
he Atlantic are in the main a tale of successfully aimed torpedoes—by the enemy or ourselves—and it 
ignificant to note that while our own figures of lost tonnage have shown a tendency to decline, German 
es are mounting. Two important factors contributing to this state of affairs are, first, the efficient 
depth-charging of U-boats and, second, the excellence of British torpedoes. 
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LIKE GIANT ELECTRIC TORCHES: TORPEDOES DESTINED 
BEFORE BEING FITTED WITH WAR HEADS. 
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A DREAD SIGHT AT SEA! THE WHITE TRACK OF A SUBMARINE 
TORPEDO SHORTLY BEING FIRED. 
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“THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS: THE FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN”: By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD.* 


HE Navy is frequently called “The Silent 


Service ’’: the Merchant Navy might be called 


“The Even More Silent Service.’’ The Navy does, 
at any rate, occasionally speak by deputy; we hear 
remarkably little about the Merchant Navy except 
that on occasion some twenty survivors from a ship 
bringing us food have been picked up after 14 days 
in an open boat. And we are dependent on overséas 
supplies. The Navy guards them, but the Merchant 
Navy brings them. The Merchant Navy (converted) 
takes its part in guarding them. There are liners, 
converted into warships, helping to guard the routes 
now: the Rawalpindi was one. The armour of 


battleships goes up to 16 inches; “ for cargo liners 
and passenger ships (10,0c0-15,006 tons) the plating 





A MODERN BRITISH TANKER, THE ‘‘ REGENT TIGER,” BUILT ON THE TYNE IN 1938.— 

AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE BATTLE OF THE SEAS. 

Typical of the larger oil-carrying vessels, she has a capacity of 15,200 tons dead-weight, and a very 
high standard of comfort for her crew, including a swimming-bath and tennis court. 


averages only about a half an inch,”’ says Sir Archibald 
Hurd. But the great majority of the merchant ships 
are bringing us food and ammunition. 

It is no good crying over too much, or too ancient, 
spilt milk. The late Lord Grey of Fallodon, in his 
book of memories, said (like the quiet fly-fisher and 
bird-lover that he was) that he wished we were a 
country of ten millions without the responsibilities 
of a huge Empire which we have picked up and for 
which we are responsible. But he followed it up by 
a statement that harking back was of no avail and 
that since we had the Empire it was our duty to run 
it well and defend it well. But there are more recent 
developments which we may justly 
regret, for we have had a lesson 
once which we refused to learn, 
and it may be hoped that we shall 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


was overhauled by a fast sailer. Captain John Watts, 
who was in command, backed his mainsail and laid 
by for the enemy, all hands giving three cheers. ‘‘ We 
found her,”’ he says, “‘ to be a privateer of twenty-two 
guns, twelves, nines and sixes, with small arms in 
the tops and full of men. We poured in our lagrishe, 
and used grapeshot with great success.’’ The 
privateer sheered off for repairs, then the action was 
resumed and fought until the light waned. “ At 
last,’’ Captain Watts informed his owners, “ he found 
we would not give out, and night coming on, sheered 
off and stood to the south-west. Our fire must have 
done great execution. My ship’s company acted with 
a degree of courage which does credit to the flag. I 
cannot help mentioning the good conduct of my 
passengers during the 
action: Mr. Kennon 
and Mr. Hodgson, with 
small arms, stood to 
their quarters with a 
degree of noble spirit ; 
my twolady passengers, 
Mrs. McDowell and 
Miss Mary Hartley, 
kept conveying the 
cartridges from the 
magazine to the deck, 
and were very atten- 
tive to the wounded, 


both during and after 
the action, in dressing 
their wounds and 
administering every com- 
fort the ship could afford, 
in which we were not 
deficient for a merchant 
ship. When he sheered 
off, we saw him heaving 
dead bodies aboard in 


abundance. We had 
four killed, eight 
wounded.” 





learn it this time. It is known that nite 


at the maritime crisis of the last war 
we were within a few weeks of star- 
vation. The menace of the submarine 
was dealt with just in time: what 
cries of “‘ never again’’ went up 
after that relief: but it wasn’t long 
before the men were leaving the land 
in thousands and the land was 
going out of cultivation by the 
millions of acres: and for the sake 
of slightly cheaper food in peace- 
time Ministers openly gambled on 
the chance of another war “ never 
happening ’’: and now once more 
we are piling on the merchant 
seamen the burden of feeding us 
and imploring the farmer to 
plough up derelict acres for our 
sustenance, while he has to kill his 
chickens and beasts because there 
isn't enough sustenance for them. 
Shall we never learn that as long 
as we are so _ obviously vul- 
nerable, owing to letting us slide, 
the jealous and the greedy will be ready to 
go for us? 

Sir Archibald prefaces his story of what the 
Merchant Navy has done in this war by a sketch of 
its performances in earlier days. The old tales are 
ot the familiar kind. In 1799 the British ship Planter 


‘ 





* “ The Battle of the Seas: The Fighting Merchantmen.” By Sir 
Archibald Hurd. Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. : 3s. 64.) 


devices as destroyers. 
Illustrations Reproduced from “The Battle of the~-Séas.” -By Courtesy of the Publishers, 





MAINTAINING THE NAVY’S HIGH TRADITION OF LOYAL CO-OPERATION AND GOOD FELLOWSHIP : 


A CORVETTE OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


These warships, with a crew of only fifty to sixty, are armed with the same anti-submarine weapons and 
They are often manned by members of the R.N.V.R. 
Messrs. Hodder and 


Stoughton, Lid. 


It was in that war that the convoy system was 
introduced, to which, in the last Great War, we tardily 
returned. In October 1794 a squadron under Sir 
James de Saumarez escorted home from Swedish 
waters an assembly of no fewer than a thousand ships. 

However, there were rules—until the breakers 
of all rules and violators of all vows came upon the 
scene. ‘‘ The sailors of the world reduced the rules 
of war to a definite international code which every 


maritime country accepted. It was agreed that a 
merchant ship could not be captured until the enemy 
had visited and searched it so as to ascertain whether 
or not it was trading with the other belligerent ; if 
resistance to visit and search was offered, then the 
blood of the seamen who disobeyed the code was 
on their own heads. Except when capture was resisted, 
only property, the ship and its cargo, was affected ; 
the seamen might be thrown into prison for the 
duration of the war, but they were not condemned 
either to go down with their ships or to die exhausted 
by hunger and cold in open boats far from land. The 
code was merciless to property, but merciful to human 
life. That was the rule of war by sea which was 
universally honoured until the Germans, fascinated 
by the possibilities suggested by the submarine with 
its deadly torpedo, resorted, when in desperate straits 
in the second phase of the war of 1914-1918, to what 
has been fittingly dtscribed as ‘‘ the new piracy.” 
They began to sink at sight, and to “ sink without 
trace’’; and now, on occasion, they butcher the 
sailors struggling in the sea. They had “ never 
belonged to the brotherhood of the sea’’ and they 
do not know what it was. 

There are many heroic and many curious stories 
in this book. One of the !-ast familiar concerns the 
fate of the first German Navy. Early in the last 
century the German merchants agitated for a navy, 
ostensibly to protect their commerce but really “ to 





ANOTHER UNIT OF BRITAIN’S WARTIME MERCANTILE MARINE, WHOSE ROUTES ARE 
SELDOM OUTSIDE THE DANGER ZONE. 
Little coasters such as the “ Brockley Combe,” seen above, carry their cargoes from port to port 
round the British Isles, war having increased their importance as part of “inland” transport. 


defeat the Danes and thus get direct 
access to the sea instead of having 
to navigate the difficult exit from 
the Baltic.’ Public subscriptions 
were got up (rather on the lines of 
our “ Spitfire’? Fund), and in the 
end seventy ships, steam and sail, 
were built or bought. ‘‘ This Navy 
was in a fair way to becoming of 
considerable importance when, in 
1852, by order of the ‘‘ Confederated 
Governments,” it was sold, a unique 
event in naval history. An attempt 
was first made to dispose of the 
men-of-war privately and some were, 
in fact, purchased by English firms, 
but many remained unsold. In 
desperation, advertisements in 
German, English and French were 
circulated announcing that the ships 
would be put up to public auction. 
Buyers were at length found for 
them and thus Germany’s first Navy 
came to an end. I should like to 
see the advertisements of that 
auction. How did they run ? “ Fifteen 
highly eligible sixty-gun frigates 
with every modern convenience, to 
be Sold Without Reserve. View on day previous 
to Sale’’? A later German Navy was scuttled. 
Of the present one it is unlikely that, when the 
war ends, there will be much left. One of our 
jobs will he to see to it that these Navies have 
no successors. 

This is a gallant little book; and, considering 
the number of excellent photographs in it, very 
cheap at the price of three shillings and sixpence. 
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AND NOW “ROLL OUT THE TANKS!” 
THE MARK Ill. “VALENTINE” AND OTHERS. 
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: 
A MARK 111. “ VALENTINE,” BRITAIN’S LATEST HEAVY INFANTRY ~ TWO VALENTINES MEET DURING A RECENT EXERCISE. THEIR LOW BUILD AND THE HEAVY 
TANK, ADVANCING AT SPEED OVER ROUGH COUNTRY. ARMAMENT OVER THE ENGINE AND FUEL TANKS MAY BE CLEARLY SEEN. 
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VALENTINES ADVANCING TO THE ATTACK DURING MANCUVRES, EACH TANK MOUN 
A BESA GUN, AND A TWO-POUNDER CAPABLE OF PIERCING ANY GERMAN TANK ARMOUR. 
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AN OLDER TYPE HEAVY INFANTRY TANK, SHOWING THE CUPOLA ON TOP OF THE GUN SOME UP-TO-DATE CRUISER TANKS SUCH AS ARE USED BY THE MECHAN- A 
TURRET. THE VALENTINE HAS NO CUPOLA AND IS LOWER BUILT. ISED CAVALRY. THEY ARE MUCH FASTER THAN THE INFANTRY TYPE. % 
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Certain information concerning Britain’s new Valentine tank is now available. conceal, and forms a more elusive target for the enemy. The Valentine mounts 
Officially designated as the Mark III., the Valentine is a 16-ton heavy infantry in its revolving turret a Besa gun and a two-pounder capable of piercing the 
tank with a road speed of over 15 m.p.h., and, as our nictures show, its overall armour of any German tank yet encountered. The tanks seen at the bottom on 
height is considerably less than that of its predecessors. No cupola is mounted the right are the lighter and considerably faster cruiser tanks, such as are now 
on top, as in an earlier type, shown in our picture of a tank half-hidden among in use with various well-known cavalry regiments; 'ike the Valentines, these also 
the bracken, and the loWer build of our latest land-ironclad makes it easier to carry two-pounder guns as well as machine-guns. (British Official.) 
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NAZIS IN CRETE: AIR ATTACK SUCCEEDS—BUT SEA INVASION IS SMASHED. 


























ENEMY ALPINE SHARPSHOOTER PARATROOPS WHO HAVE JUST BEEN DROPPED —— 
FROM TROOP-CARRYING ’PLANES, BEING CONVEYED ALONG A CRETAN ROAD " - 3 

" ¢ — 
IN A CAR BEARING, FOR NAZI AIR RECOGNITION, A SWASTIKA FLAG. ({A.P.) : ' : ee 
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ON A CRETAN AERODROME CAPTURED BY GERMAN PARACHUTISTS, JUNKERS 

TROOP-CARRYING ‘PLANES ARE SEEN (BACKGROUND) TAKING OFF FOR THE 

GREEK MAINLAND TO COLLECT MORE TROOPS AND SUPPLIES. (A.P.) 
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THE “ MASTER RACE” IN TEMPORARY POSSESSION: MASSIVE AND THICK-SET ; é GO: 
INVADERS, THEIR FEATURES ‘MARKED BY THEIR EXPRESSIONS, SURROUND THE . .  * . ’ ; : : - 
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VILLAGE WHO IS BEING STERNLY INTERROGATED. (Keystone.) ‘ -" i : — : Ee ig Bs 3 
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LED LIKE SHEEP TO THE SLAUGHTER: GERMAN ALPINE TROOPS, WITH DEJECTED 
EXPRESSIONS AND DEPRESSED AIR, CROSSING A BROOK DURING THEIR COSTLY 
INVASION OF CRETE, WHERE THEIR LOSSES WERE COLOSSAL. (A.P.) 
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AN INFLATED LIFE-RAFT CROWDED WITH MEN OF THE NAZI FIGHTING SERVICES WHO HAVE As 
BEEN FLUNG INTO THE SEA, WITH THOUSANDS OF THEIR FELLOWS, BY BRITISH NAVAL 
ATTACK, DRAWN ALONGSIDE AN ITALIAN NAVAL VESSEL. (A.P.) 4 





Z THE ATTEMPTED SEA-BORNE INVASION OF CRETE DECISIVELY a 

SMASHED BY THE ROYAL NAVY: NAZI TROOPS WHOSE CRAFT WAS % 

SUNK BENEATH THEM CLINGING TO AN INFLATED LIFE-RAFT. (A.P.) 3 
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“Crete was won not by the parachute troops but by the bomber,in the absence Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, that ‘“‘ there must be nc 
of air opposition.” This asseveration, by the air correspondent of the ‘‘ Sunday sea-borne invasion of Crete,’’ and the instructions were carried out to the letter 
Times,’’ on June 8—later confirmed by first-hand testimony given by participants three separate attempts—one at night—to convey fully-armed troops from the 
the battle who have returned to this country—finds its consoling counterpart mainland and neighbouring islands to the shores of Crete being decisively smashe 
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in the magnificent achievements of the Royal Navy in decisively smashing every with the loss of thousands of enemy personnel. The two bottom pictures repro 
attempt at a corresponding Nazi invasion of the island by sea. The units of the duced above illustrate the rescue by Italian vessels of the few fortunates whx 
Mediterranean Fleete operating in Cretan waters were given the order by the | managed to escape a watery grave 
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0. THE LESSON OF CRETE: 
— THE ANSWER—AIR SUPPORT FOR TRAINED TROOPS. 
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USELESS, BEING ROUNDED UP BY GERMAN PARATROOPS DURING THE BATTLE 
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ss BRITISH SOLDIERS, WHO HAD SURRENDERED WHEN FURTHER RESISTANCE WAS 
4 FOR CRETE. SUPERIOR AIR AND MAN POWER GAINED THE DAY. 
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FOLLOWING THE SEIZURE OF AN AERODROME IN CRETE, AIR-BORNE TROOPS 
DISCARD THEIR PARACHUTE TRAPPINGS AND GATHER ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 
(ALSO DROPPED BY PARACHUTE) IN PREPARATION FOR THEIR NEXT MOVE. 
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*4 GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS UNLOADING EQUIPMENT DROPPED 43 NOT ONLY WERE THE GERMAN TROOPS PROVIDED—FROM THE AIR—WITH GUNS, RIFLES 

4 IN CONTAINERS AFTER THE PARATROOPS HAD LANDED. THE HOT Pt AND BULLETS, BUT ALSO FOOD AND DRINK. HERE ARE SOME OF THEM SEEN 

Z a SUNLIGHT GIVES A CURIOUS SNOW-LIKE EFFECT TO THE PICTURE. A TAKING A HASTY ALFRESCO MEAL. 
n Sat “a ry . . . : . . . 
tter The loss of the Battle for Crete by the British and Empire forces may well prove and speedily disposed of by trained and determined men. Brigadier Inglis, who 
the to be an emphatic confirmation of the adage that ‘out of evil cometh good,” gave advice to the Cabinet and General Staff, stated that ‘‘ the German soldier 
aie since there can be little doubt that the defences of Great Britain will benefit is well drilled to his task; he is physically fit, but he is not morally tough,” 
pre Rreatly as a result of the bitter lessons learned in that historic struggle. On his and gave it as his opinion that an adequate number of properly trained and 
salt, return to this country, Brigadier General L. M. Inglis, of the Second New Zealand equipped troops, well supported from the air, would prove an effective answer to 


Expeditionary Force, expressed the firm opinion that paratroops can be effectively any similar attack on this country. 
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ENEMY ALPINE SHARPSHOOTER PARATROOPS WHO HAVE JUST BEEN DROPPED 
FROM TROOP-CARRYING ’PLANES, BEING CONVEYED ALONG A CRETAN ROAD 
IN A CAR BEARING, FOR NAZI AIR RECOGNITION, A SWASTIKA FLAG. ({A.P.) 
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ON A CRETAN AERODROME CAPTURED BY GERMAN PARACHUTISTS, JUNKERS 
TROOP-CARRYING 'PLANES ARE SEEN (BACKGROUND) TAKING OFF FOR THE 
GREEK MAINLAND TO COLLECT MORE TROOPS AND SUPPLIES. (A.P.) 
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LED LIKE SHEEP TO THE SLAUGHTER: GERMAN ALPINE TROOPS, WITH DEJECTED ~~ 
EXPRESSIONS AND DEPRESSED AIR, CROSSING A BROOK DURING THEIR COSTLY © 
INVASION OF CRETE, WHERE THEIR LOSSES WERE COLOSSAL. (A.P.) 
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AN INFLATED LIFE-RAFT CROWDED WITH MEN OF THE NAZI FIGHTING SERVICES WHO HAVE 
BEEN FLUNG INTO THE SEA, WITH THOUSANDS OF THEIR FELLOWS, BY BRITISH NAVAL ‘ 
ATTACK, DRAWN ALONGSIDE AN ITALIAN NAVAL VESSEL. (A.P.) 


THE ATTEMPTED SEA-BORNE INVASION OF CRETE DECISIVELY 2 
SMASHED BY THE ROYAL NAVY: NAZI TROOPS WHOSE CRAFT WAS 
SUNK BENEATH THEM CLINGING TO AN INFLATED LIFE-RAFT. (A.P.) 
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“Crete was won not by the parachute troops but by the bomber,in the absence Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, that ‘‘ there must be no 
of air opposition.’"” This asseveration, by the air correspondent of the “‘ Sunday sea-borne invasion of Crete,”’ and the instructions were carried out to the letter, The | 
Times,” on June 8—later confirmed by first-hand testimony given by participants three separate attempts—one at night—to convey fully-armed troops from the to be 
in the battle who have returned to this country—finds its consoling counterpart mainland and neighbouring islands to the shores of Crete being decisively smashed since 
in the magnificent achievements of the Royal Navy in decisively smashing every with the loss of thousands of enemy personnel. The two bottom pictures repro- great, 
F attempt at a corresponding Nazi invasion of the island by sea. The units of the duced above illustrate the rescue by Italian vessels of the few fortunates who Posey 
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Mediterranean Fleete operating in Cretan waters were given the order by the managed to escape a watery grave 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS, WHO HAD SURRENDERED WHEN FURTHER RESISTANCE WAS 
USELESS, BEING ROUNDED UP BY GERMAN PARATROOPS DURING THE BATTLE 
FOR CRETE. SUPERIOR AIR AND MAN POWER GAINED THE DAY. 
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FOLLOWING THE SEIZURE OF AN AERODROME IN CRETE, AIR-BORNE TROOPS 
DISCARD THEIR PARACHUTE TRAPPINGS AND GATHER ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 
(ALSO DROPPED BY PARACHUTE) IN PREPARATION FOR THEIR NEXT MOVE. 
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‘ A GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS UNLOADING EQUIPMENT DROPPED 
IN CONTAINERS AFTER THE PARATROOPS HAD LANDED. THE HOT 


THE AIR—-WITH GUNS, RIFLES 
ARE SOME OF THEM SEEN 
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Z SUNLIGHT GIVES A CURIOUS SNOW-LIKE EFFECT TO THE PICTURE. TAKING A HASTY ALFRESCO MEAL. 
Py The loss of the Battle for Crete by the British and Empire forces may well prove and speedily disposed of by trained and determined men. Brigadier Inglis, who 
Ad to be an emphatic confirmation of the adage that ‘out of evil cometh good,” gave advice to the Cabinet and General Staff, stated that ‘‘ the German soldier 
hed Since there can be little doubt that the defences of Great Britain will benefit is well drilled to his task; he is physically fit, but he is not morally tough,” 
>ro- freatly as a result of the bitter lessons learned in that historic struggle. On his and gave it as his opinion that an adequate number of properly trained and 
ite return to this country, Brigadier General L. M. Inglis, of the Second New Zealand equipped troops, well supported from the air, would prove an effective answer to 
any similar attack on this country. 


Expeditionary Force, expressed the firm opinion that paratroops can be effectively 
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| ig the late Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
history of the war of 1914- 
1918, there is a striking passage 
in which he surveys the opposing 
forces on the eve of the Battle 
of the Marne, and enumerates 
the men whose names were to 
become world-famous, but who 
then occupied relatively sub- 
ordinate positions. When Joffre, Moltke, French, 
Ruffey and Bilow had retired to easy chairs, or to 
official positions of secondary importance, the reins 
were to pass to the hands of these others. And, 
Lord Tweedsmuir remarks, that is the rule in war, 
and the contrary, the survival of the supreme or 
higher commanders throughout, is the exception. 
There are, of course, many reasons why this should 
be so. The first and most obvious is a lack of success 
which cannot be disputed; that accounts for the 


THE WAR WITH 
SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN. 
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NAZI 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


unjustified nervousness of victorious generals influ- 
enced the relations existing between him and 
Clemenceau. 


When he realised that the German Army was 
on the eve of defeat and requested the President of 
the Council to put him in touch with the Quai d’Orsay 
in order that he might draw up armistice terms com- 
bining what was political and militarily desirable, 
he was met by a refusal and was bidden to mind 

his own business. 
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HELS Vipin; adoga borough, at all events, no 

——7 Vologda such considerations have 

—_— Gof ENINGRAD_. affected the relations between 
Baltis ; British soldiers and states- 
IN Miles men. When royal princes 
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Russo-German commanded our armies, I do 
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of the powers of the Crown. 


inin 
: And to-day, when General 
Wavell has handed over his 
MOSCOW duties in Cairo and left for 


India, not even the German 
radio has suggested that he 
was removed from his post 
for fear that he might create 
for himself a satrapy in the 
Middle East. Yet the change- 
over between the 
Commanders-in-Chief in India 
and in the Middle East does 
Orel arouse reflection upon the 
relations between the soldier 
and the statesman in time of 
war. And General Wavell 
furnishes a particularly good 
example for submission to such 
analysis, because his position 
was unique in the public 
estimation. No ___ British 
general throughout the last 
war ever held anything like 
it. After Mr. Churchill, 
he was the _ best-known 
figure in the Empire. The 
people had taken him to 
° their hearts. His brilliant 
successes had caught their 
imagination, ard his subse- 
quent set-backs had not 
abated their enthusiasm and 
loyalty in the slightest degree. 
The decision to remove him 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLEFIELD AFTER A FORTNIGHT OF GERMAN ONSLAUGHT WITH PANZER 
DIVISIONS: A MAP OF THE VAST BATTLEFIELD FROM ESTONIA TO BESSARABIA, 
SHOWING THE MAIN RUSSIAN DEFENCE LINE ONLY PENETRATED BEYOND MINSK. 


Copyright map, “‘ The Times.” 


At the start of the third week of the Nazi invasion of Russia the fact clearly emerged that the 
major defence of the Red Army was based on the large-scale defences begun ten years ago along 


a complete surprise to the 
man in the street. For a 
day or two there was some- 
thing like a sense of shock, 
though, so compieie is con- 
fidence in the Prime Minister, 
little or no sense of resent- 


the then existing frontier of Latvia to Bessarabia. So far this line had been penetrated only in ment. 
the Minsk sector, towards Smolensk. In the other areas the Soviet forces not only held their 


own, but on July 6 the Russian communiqué stated counter-offensive was in operation with new 

reserves of tanks and men. Russian claims included the destruction of masses of Nazi tanks, 

aeroplanes, and of over 700,000 enemy troops. Our map shows the main line of defence with 
the German advance marked with arrows. 


removal of men such as the Federal commander 
George B. McClellan, who was young and physically 
vigorous enough to have carried on throughout the 
Civil War. Even if a commander does achieve a 
considerable measure of success, it may be found 
that he is not really well suited for the post in which 
he has been placed. Strain and ill-health are other 
reasons for the supersession of the commanders of 
armies. Or they may come to loggerheads with the 
heads of their States, or the latters’ ministers, whose 
province it is to decide whether the generals have 
proved unduly unsuccessful, or unsuitable for their 
commands, or have grown tired. Other considera- 
tions have in the past been taken into account. The 
general might be too successful and too popular, 
especially in a State which has acquired the habit 
of revolutions and dictatorships. I do not suppose 
that in the year 1918 any French statesman seriously 
feared that Foch intended to upset the constitution, 
yet it carinot be doubted that the Republic’s not 


Many of those who read 
the news a few days ago 
must have recalled that 
General Wavell had devoted 
one of his Lees Knowles Lectures to the rela- 
tions between the soldier and the statesman. The 
late Sir William Robertson devoted a substantial 
book to the same subject as it affected him in the 
last war. His dealings with statesmen, and especially 
Mr. Lloyd George, were notoriously unhappy, but 
that was no novelty in our history or in the history 
of warfare. The nearest to the ideal are to be found 
in the case of Lincoln and Grant in the American 
Civil War, though we also, in Castlereagh and Welling- 
ton, have produced one first-class team. In the last 
war, the differences between Mr. Lloyd George and 
Haig, formidable though they were, were less funda- 
mental than those between Ludendorff and the 
German Government, which began before Ludendorff 
had tasted defeat. In fact, victory is not in itself a 
balm to heal these differences. In French history we 
have the case of Louvois, a War Minister of unques- 
tioned genius, and Luxembourg, a commander who 
never lost a battle; they began friends and ended 
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bitter enemies. The difficulties 
inherent in the position have 
probably,increased as the profession 
of arms has become more special- 
ised. In older days generals were 
often statesmen or politicians also. 
Without going back as far as 
Marlborough, who at one time was 
virtually responsible for our whole 
military policy, we may recall that ‘‘ Gentleman 
Johnny ’”’ Burgoyne was a prominent Member of 
Parliament, who came home on leave from America 
and attended the sittings of the House of Commons, 
and that Wellington’s apprenticeship to political life 
was served in the hard school of the Chief Secretary's 
office in Ireland, where he returned to his desk—and 
to the Front Bench in the Irish House of Commons— 
after active service abroad. 


For the next century after Wellington had ended 
his military career at Waterloo, the divorce of the 
soldier from political affairs and even from the general 
life of the country grew more complete. The soldier 
did not try to keep up with the growth of democracy, 
which gave a new and broader meaning to the term 
“public opinion.’”” Unfortunately for himself, too, 
he failed to understand the influence of industrialism 
upon war. 


The need for propaganda he recognised, but as 
he lived in a different world, he did not grasp 
the fact that propaganda which would appeal to him 
and his kind might evoke no response, or even an 
unfriendly response, in the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. And as that century drew towards its 
end, and the clouds of another great European struggle 
darkened the horizon, the conduct of war, especially 
in distant theatres, became a more technical business. 
The immense and diverse needs of modern armies, 
the problems of transportation and supply, the length 
of time needed for the organisation of oversea bases 
and for the mounting of oversea campaigns became 
factors which the statesman at home found it more 
and more difficult to assess. So, after the soldier had 
been left behind through his ignorance of the medium 
in which the statesman had his being, the statesman 
widened the gap as the result of another form of 
ignorance, inability to appreciate new. technical con- 
ditions. The two talked different languages. Foch, 
whom I, one of his most enthusiastic admirers, would 
not describe as a particularly broad-minded man, was 
yet one of the few soldiers of his time who realised 
the extent of this gap and of the danger which 
it implied. 


He urged his pupils and his juniors to 
broaden their horizons and to make themselves 
acquainted with the significant forces of the modern 
world, to acquire knowledge of politics, finance, 
industry, and national sentiment, without which, he 
told them, they could not fit themselves for the tasks 
of commanding armies or taking their part in the 
direction of military policy. It is notable that when 
Pétain, the then Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Armies, was advocating an amalgame, whereby 
American infantry was to be distributed by regiments 
among French and British divisions, Foch compre- 
hended that such a proposal would wound American 





THE DVINA RIVER, SHOWING THE RAILWAY BRIDGE, AN 

ARFA OF FURIOUS AND BLOODY FIGHTING, IN WHICH THE 

RUSSIANS CLAIMED TO HAVE THROWN THE NAZIS BACK 
WTIH IMMENSE LOSSES. 


Following the Cerman defeat in the Polotsk area, the Russia 

communiqué of July 6 stated that the Germans had been throw! 

back across the Dvina River (shown in our map above) an! 

the enemy drive had come to a standstill. Thousands of German 

bodies littered the field and numerous tanks and aircraft we'? 
destroyed, it was claimed. 
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sentiment and, if carried out, would lower the fighting 
value of American troops. There he showed himself 
wiser than Clemenceau, the statesman, who was 
backing the amalgame with all his might. 


It is not possible to lay down definite rules fcr the 
division of responsibility between the soldier and the 
statesman, or, at all events, rules calculated to stand 
the stress of war and to prove equally valid when 
applied to men of differing temperaments. All that 
can be said is that the statesman must be the ultimate 
master. His is the duty of determining the political 
and strategic aims of the nation in time of war, the 


rather too late for the general to prepare himself as 
I have suggested he should, but he can at least con- 
trive to keep himself abreast with fresh developments 
in politics and sentiment. Broadly speaking, I think 
the present generation of senior commanders and 
staff officers has a better comprehension of the outside 
world and is readier to anticipate political repercus- 
sions to any given course of military action than was 
that of the war of 1914-1918. 


Hard as the soldier may find it to recognise the 
fact when his own personality and career come into 
question, it is frequently a good thing to bring a new 
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PALMYRA, ANCIENT CITY OF THE SUN, LYING ON THE SYRIAN OIL PIPE-LINE, CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH ON JULY 3; 

A PLAN OF THE ANCIENT RUINS, IN WHOSE VICINITY IS AN IMPORTANT AIRFIELD. (Map reproduced from Baedcker’s Guide.‘ 

The process of cleaning-up Syria from the Vichy Government’s influence was advanced on July 3, when this ancient site, the Tadmor 

of the Scriptures, surrendered to the British forces after 13 days’ investment. The reddish-limestone ruins of the great Temple of the 

Sun, dedicated to Baal, of which eight fluted columns 50 ft. in height, still stand, its Street of Columns and traces of magnificent 

buildings, yield indications of its past glory. On July 6, the British force was approaching Homs, 87 miles west, whilst other columns 
were advancing north of Palmyra to Aleppo and Northern Syria. 


campaigns which are desirable to attain them, and 


mind to the conduct of campaigns. And the tempo 
is quicker in military affairs than in civil. A man 
may serve aS managing director of a_ great 
industrial organisation for ten years or more, but 
if a war were to last even half that time, it would 
be unwise to leave the same commander-in-chief in 
the field throughout. He would inevitably grow 
stale, set in his opinions, if indeed he were not com- 
pletely exhausted, though, rest being change of 
occupation, he might be able to render useful service 
to his country in another capacity. And finally 
it is rare that a man himself realises that he has 
entered a groove or become wearied by the strain 
of his task. Yet most men can school themselves 
to accept the decision of others that the time has 
come for a change and to set themselves to whatever 
new tasks are allotted them without repining. 


Though the occasion of these remarks is the transfer 
of posts between Generals Auchinleck and Wavell, 
they are made without personal application. It is 
true that General Wavell’s series of brilliant victories 
has been followed by set-backs in Cyrenaica, in Greece, 
and in Crete. But these three episodes were so 
closely interwoven that they may be considered as 
one, because Cyrenaica might have been held if an 
army had not been sent to Greece ; Crete might have 
been held if we had had available the equipment 
which we lost in Greece ; and we do not know whether 
the decisions taken—and especially the dispositions 
of the forces in Greece—were in accordance with the 
judgment of the Commander-in-Chief. From _ the 
theoretical point of view, it may be argued that 
General Wavell’s action in breaking off his North 
African offensive with the conquest of Cyrenaica 
offended against the principle which I described in 
my book, “‘ The Nature of Modern Warfare’”’ as “‘ the 
undeviating thrust,’”’ the exploitation of victory until 
its full fruits have been harvested. But again, the 
conquest of Libya was almost undoubtedly rendered 
impossible by the necessity for honouring our bond 
to Greece, and as I have previously written in these 
columns, we had to honour that bond. Final decision 
on such matters must await the opening of the official 
archives. At least nothing can deprive General 
Wavell of the glory and the material advantages of 
his great victories, not only in North but also in 
East Africa ; and some experts consider that Abyssinia 
has represented the more remarkable achievement 
of the two. He goes to his new and complicated task 
with the gratitude and good wishes of us all. And 
those good wishes we must extend also to his successor, 
whose own work in the past six months has likewise 
been of outstanding quality. 





the apportionment of forces to various theatres. He i . i F: 5 
will, or should, never act without seeking the advice M E 1 , E R 
of his professional advisers, the Chiefs of the Staffs : . 
of his Services at home, who, in their turn, must 3 
constantly seek that of the commanders-in-chief in oe = . 
the field. More than that, he cannot be denied the 7 Sh ; SOA. | 9 ‘ 

right of veto even as regards detailed schemes. He EF tae ne an a 
can disregard the advice of his professional advisers 1 i ; ™ 
and commanders-in-chief if he is convinced that 
their judgment is at fault. But here he must not ‘ 
rest under any illusion as to the responsibility which eet | "0 Oe = 
he is taking on his shoulders. If he finds that hi; ~~ BA 
views—I speak of him in the singular, though in such 
vital matters the decision ought to be supported by 
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the whole Cabinet or War Cabinet—are constantly 
at variance with those of his professional advisers, 
then he will do well to bring in a new man or new 1 iP 
men. (There is, of course, an alternative—to make . ; and 
way for a new man himself; but the stronger-minded PY eae! 
and more forceful a personality he is, the less is that 
course likely to occur to him.) But once the cam- 
paign is under way, he should confine himself to the 
broadest decisions, give the soldier the freest possible 
hand as well as the most generous possible support, 
and above all not interfere with the actual conduct 
of operations. 
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The soldier, for his part, must understand that he 
is the servant of the State, of which the statesman is 
the representative and the spokesman. He must 
realise that political considerations may often over- 
ride those of a purely military character, and, indeed, 
that in modern warfare no purely military considera- 
tions are valid bases for action unless they fit in with 
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the political. He must beware at all costs of using 
his technical knowledge as a smoke-screen to hide 
his personal dislike of a course of action desired by 
the statesman. If he holds the position of Chief of 
the Staff at home, he must never try to coach a com- 
mander-in-chief in the field to serve as his advocate 
by supplying him with arguments—almost inevitably 
tendentious in such circumstances—against the states- 
man’s proposals. One could find instances of this 
having been done, with the best intentions in the 
world and even perhaps only half-consciously ; but 
it is none the less disloyalty. In time of war it is 


FRENCH FORCES WERE COMPLETING ENVELOPMENT, 


destroyers on July 3. 


VICHY RESISTANCE NOW CONFINED TO A LIMITED AREA. 


Beirut, with a population of 160,000, is not only the capital of the Lebanon and the chief port of Syria, but the headquarters of the 

Vichy-ruled Government, and of General Dentz, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

at bay advancing from Sidon at the River Damour, 10 miles to the south, but this was crossed on July 6. 

all military objectives in the city and the port, aided largely by units of the Navy, which shelled and greatly damaged two Vichy 

General Catroux on July 4 announced that the Free French intended to grant complete independence to Syria. 

With the capture of Palmyra and Deir ez Zor, farther north, Vichy resistance in eastern Syria confined its control to the coastal 
quadrilateral Beirut, Baaibek, Aleppo, and Antioch. Inset is a plan of the old town and Bazaar. 


A PLAN OF BEIRUT, AND ENVIRONS, CAPITAL OF FRENCH SYRIA, TOWARDS WHICH BRITISH-IMPERIAL AND FREE 
AND WHOSE FALL WILL SOUND THE KNELL OF 
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Beirut, with strong defences, held the Australians 
The R.A.F. have bombed 
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PRECISION BOMBING BY THE R.A.F.: DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON COMINES. 


» 


COMINES ATTACKED BY BOMBERS OF THE R.A.F.: DIRECT HITS WERE SCORED ON THE BOILER-HOUSE, PUMP-HOUSE AND THE CIRCULATING WATER-PIPES. FIGURES 
SHOW THE POSITION OF THE VARIOUS TARGETS: 1. THE BOILER-HOUSE; 2. THE PUMP-HOUSE; 3. WATER-CIRCULATING PIPES; 4. TURBINE HOUSE; 5. FIRST BOMB BURST. 
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THE RESULT OF A DAYLIGHT SWEEP OVER NORTHERN FRANCE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A FEW SECONDS AFTER THE ABOVE, SHOWING THE WONDERFUL ACCURACY 
WITH WHICH R.A.F. BOMBERS ATTACK THEIR OBJECTIVE, IN THIS CASE THE POWER-STATION AT COMINES. SEVERAL NEAR MISSES CAUSED FURTHER DAMAGE. 


Sonn ene! & 


The Royal Air, Force, waging a relentless day and night offensive against the | caused severe damage to adjacent buildings. Although the R.A.F. augmented 
enemy, are pressing home almost continuous attacks on industrial areas in its bombing effort against Germany from the moment the Germans launched 
Germany and Northern France. During one of these many successful daylight their attack on Russia, it must be remembered that from the start of the war 
sweeps, bombers attacked the industrial town of Comines on the River Lys. the R.A.F. has put forth its full strength, and this increase is in accordance 
Their main objective was the power-station; direct hits being scored on it as with a previously determined bombing policy and not a sudden taking advantage 
well as on the pump-house and the water-circulating pipes, whilst near misses of the diversion of many units of the Luftwaffe to the Eastern front. (British Official.) 
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A CORVETTE ON GUARD IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. “THEY HAVE BEEN SIMPLY MAGNIFICENT.” 


Wave-swept and pitching like a porpoise, a corvette on patrol. Beyond her a big 
merchantman—one of a convoy—rolls easily in the Atlantic swell. Speaking 
recently of the work of the Royal Navy, Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, said of the corvettes: “ They have been simply magnificent." He also 
mentioned that very large numbers of these ships were already at sea and that 


others were building. The corvettes (all bearing the name of a flower) have been 
designed on whale-catcher lines for patrol duties. Probably the most seaworthy 
small warships ever built, they are commanded by officers of the Royal Navy, 
R.N.R., and R.N.V.R. Each ship’s company consists of some 50 to 60 men. Armed 
with guns and depth-charges, they are waging increasing war against the U-boats. 


Drawn by our Special Artist C. E. Turner, from a Sketch by a Naval Officer 
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CORVETTE v. SUBMARINE—AND THE CORVETTE WINS: A 2: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. Ty 98, 


THE BITER BIT! THREATENED BY A GERMAN U-BOAT IN MID-ATLANTIC, A LITTLE CORVETTE OPENS! AT 
In the grey light of early dawn one of the gallant little corvettes which are at it 
keeping watch and ward on the Atlantic wastes was closed by a U-boat, which, 


light, evidently mistook her for a small merchant vessel. 


Realising the situation and playing her part to perfection, the corvette allow! 9@ 
the submarine to come in, and then suddenly opened fire at close range; | Bepen 
-in the uncertain well-aimed shell from her forward gun hit the submarine before it could submertt 9¥ her 
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A RAMATIC INCIDENT IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


C. E. Ty gpom a SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


et 


Whats 


)PENS! AT SHORT RANGE, SCORES A DIRECT HIT AND FINISHES OFF THE ENEMY WITH DEPTH-CHARGES. 


tte allow? Du it got under somehow and no doubt expected to find sanctuary in the charge after depth-charge until the U-boat was finished. So ended another 
range ; | @mpen depths; the sea pirate was on the run—but in vain. The corvette, helped chapter in the Battle of the Atlantic, a battle in which these pigmy warships 
submergt 8% her sound-detectors, was not to be baulked of her prey, and dropped depth- are playing their vital part. 
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FIRST ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GERMAN INVASION OF) 
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THE GATHERING OF THE GERMAN AND FOREIGN PRESS IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE AT BERLIN ON JUNE 22 BEING THE DAWN OF JUNE 22, WHEN THE NAZIS, WI'H NY DEC 
TOLD BY RIBBENTROP THAT GERMANY HAD CROSSED RUSSIA’S FRONTIERS. A PICTURE RADIOED TO NEW YORK. GERMAN FRONTIER GUARD, CONCEALED BEHIND A Rivay EMB 
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NAZI TROOPS CARRY MACHINE-GUNS 
IS A COLUMN OF SMOKE CAUSED BY THI 
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THE GERMAN METHOD OF STRIKING AT A NEIGHBOUR AFTER PROTESTATIONS OF FRIENDSHIP: A GERMAN THE GREY-CLAD 
MACHINE-GUN CREW CROSSES THE SOVIET BORDER AT THE ZERO HOUR DETERMINED. BACKGROUND 
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THE CANNON-FODDER FOR HITLER’S CONQUESTS : NAZI UNITS ABOUT TO CROSS A FRONTIER STREAM ON AN EMERGENCY ; ANOTHER NAZI RIVER CROSSING, THIS TIME IN LAe 
FLOAT CROWDED TO DANGER POINT. MANY OF THE MEN HAVE CAMOUFLAGED THEIR HELMETS WITH TWIGS. OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES, AND Rk (AD! 0° 
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t 2.45 a.m. on Sunday, June 22, the German Army suddenly attacked followed by the Panzer divisions and troops. The same night, in a broadcast Sdden! 
the Russians along an 1800-mile front without the slightest warning, and to the nation, Mr. Churchill pilloried this sinister deed: ‘‘ A non-aggression treaty Bmbs 
within a few minutes, the Luftwaffe passed over bombing indiscriminately, had been solemnly signed and was in force between the two countries... the! Violated 
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Y OF[NSSIA: SCENES IN THE OPENING STAGES ON RUSSIAN SOIL. 
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S, WI'HO yy DECLARATION OF WAR, POUNCED ON RUSSIA: A THE MARK OF THE BEAST: AS USUAL, WITH MILITARY OBJECTIVES IGNORED, A FRONTIER VILLAGE HAVING BEEN #§& 
IND A Rivay EMBANKMENT, FULLY PREPARED FOR EMERGENCIES. BOMBED INTO RACK AND RUIN, NAZI TROOPS PASS THROUGH THE SMOULDERING REMAINS SEARCHING FOR VICTIMS. %& 
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MANY RUSSIAN SMALL TOWNS HAVE A STATUE OF LENIN, LIKE THE ABOVE, IN AN ORATORICAL POSE, 
A GERMAN RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS THE STATUE AMID THE WRECKAGE OF SEVERAL TANKS. 








UNS Acre STREAM IN RUSSIAN TERRITORY AS THEY ADVANCE. IN THE 
> BY TH ARTILLERY. ANOTHER RADIOED PICTURE VJA NEW YORK. 
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E IN -R COLLAPSIBLE BOATS: A PICTURE TAKEN AT THE = Sa GERMAN INFANTRY, THEIR HELMETS CAMOUFLAGED, CARRYING GRENADES ALONG A RUSSIAN ROAD. THE RUSSIAN = 
'D WHEW YORK FOR PROPAGANDA USES. \ fg COMMUNIQUE OF JULY 6 CLAIMED THAT OVER 700,000 GERMANS WERE CASUALTIES UP TO DATE. > 
ae puicineimseinceiiatinaeaaka = eee [ae 2225 = ciara WA en 
roadcast Sliddenly, without declaration of war, without even an ultimatum, the German who during the night before was lavishing his assurances of friendship—almost 
n treaty BOmbs rained down from the sky upon the Russian cities, German troops of alliance-—-upon the Russians, called upon the Russian Foreign Minister to 


_the: Wiolated the Russian frontiers, and an hour later the German Ambassador, tell him that a state of war existed between Germany and_ Russia.” 





THE “GLORIOUS UKRAINE,” CALLED « 
WHOSE FERTILE CROPS HITLER 
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A FARMHOUSE AT OLD TSCHAPAIEVKA, A FEW MILES FROM KIEV, IN THE UKRAINE, 
WHERE COLLECTIVE AND STATE FARMS ABOUND. 
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HAY HARVESTERS AT WORK NEAR KHARKOV. THE UKRAINIAN REPUBLIC WITH THE 
MOLDAVIA SOVIET OCCUPIES 442,830 SQUARE MILES. 
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REPRESENTATIVE OF SOVIET RUSSIA’S TEEMING MILLIONS: MEN AND WOMEN HARVEST 
WORKERS ON A COLLECTIVE FARM PARTAKING OF A MEAL IN THE FIELDS. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN THE BEET-SUGAR FIELDS NEAR KHARKOV, WHICH HAS A POPULATION 
OF 439,000. PRODUCTION OF SUGAR-BEET HAS INCREASED. 


eigen bin xmas 
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IN THE BLACK EARTH REGION, WHERE THE RICH & 
QUANTITIES OF CERE/ 
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HESE unusual and interesting 
pictures of agricultural scenes 

in the “ glorious Ukraine” were 
taken mainly in the regions of 
Kiev and Kharkov, the latter the 
centre of government with a State 
Opera House and over fifty 
libraries and several museums. 
The greater part of the vast 
Ukrainian plain is covered with a 
deep layer of rich black earth of 
extraordinary fertility which has 
given to this region the name of 
the “ granary of Europe.” ‘“ Our 
enemy is cruel and merciless,” 
Stalin declared in his stirring 
broadcast to the 180,000,000 Soviet 
peoples on July 3; “he intends 
to seize our land, bathed in our 
sweat, to seize our wheat and our 
oil, the fruits of our labour.” 


| epee x umproeccte ae And it has for long been indicated ’ 
A ROBUST-LOOKING MILKMAID ON A COLLECTIVE FARM IN THE UKRAINE, : that one of Hitler’s chief ambitions PRIMITIVE PLOUGHING AMID ROLLING UPLANDS, “| 
was to take the vast and fertile INHABITED SINCE ANCIENT TIMES BY SCYTHI! ” 


WHERE PEASANTS ARE LABOURING HARD TO GATHER IN THE HARVEST. 
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Ukraine, with its great herds and 
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ALLED «THE GRANARY OF EUROPE,” ON 
ITLER gAS CAST HIS ENVIOUS EYE. 
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NATURE’S PEACE IN THE UKRAINE: A TYPICAL CATTLE FARM A FEW MILES WEST 
OF KIEV, AN UNREALISED OBJECTIVE OF THE NAZI OFFENSIVE. 


a <a aaEREEEaEREEEREREaRRa EERE 
ANOTHER VIEW OF UKRAINIAN HARVESTERS AT WORK IN THE FIELDS. BY THE SOVIET 
SYSTEM ALL THEikK CORN IS SURRENDERED TO STATE ORGANISATIONS. 


y C LABOURERS BELONGING TO THE SO-CALLED SCHEVITSCHENKO SHOCK BRIGADE THRESHING 
eb THE HARVEST NEAR MARIUPOL, ON THE AZOV SEA. 
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PULATION WORKERS IN THE SOUTHERN COTTON FIELDS, WITH A SPRAYING MACHINE’ BEHIND. 
THE UKRAINIANS DRESS NEATLY AND ARE FOND OF MUSIC. 
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HE RICH ¢ C THE FERTILE STEPPE LANDS PRODUCES ENORMOUS 


OF CERE @eA RECENT PICTURE. Continued.) 


immense wheat-producing areas 
extending for some 500,000 square 
miles on the south to the Azov 
and Black Seas. As we go to press 
the desperate attempts, however, 
by his Panzer divisions to thrust 
through to Kiev have been halted, 
while a big Nazi tank drive from 
Luck towards Shepetovka, just 
over the old Russian frontier and 
160 miles west of Kiev, was frus- 
trated on the night of July 2 by 
what the Germans describe as 
“the incredible toughness of Rus- 
sian resistance."’ The unexpectedly 
stubborn fibre of the Red Army 
has seemingly thrown the whole 
of the Nazi calculations out of 
gear, and their expenditure of 
fuel in the continual manceuvring 
and fighting against opponents in 
front, behind and around them is 
OMEN PEASANTS SOWING. THE UKRAINE HAS BEEN so enormous that, according to a Pa A RUSSIAN BOY GATHERING INDIAN CORN. CHILDREN ARE PLAYING VITAL 
SARMATIANS, GOTHS, SLAVS AND TARTARS. report from Stockholm, their prob- # PARTS IN GIVING WARNING AND GETTING THROUGH ENEMY LINES. 
; lem is of that finding fuel. = 
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~ PURGING SYRIA OF VICHY INFLUENCE: § 
MILITARY ADVANCE IN MOUNTAIN  P., 
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OF THE RIVER LITANI, WHICH 
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MEN OF A FAMOUS BRITISH CAVALRY REGIMENT PATROLLING 


ALLIED FORCES 


THE BANKS 
CAPTURED ON JUNE 12. 
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A BOFORS GUN 
HILLY COUNTRY. 
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BEING TRAILED WITH 
BRITISH ARTILLERY SHOWED ITS USUAL EFFICIENCY. 





ITS CREW, APPROACHING 
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FREE FRENCH WAITING THE ORDER TO ADVANCE TO A FORWARD POSITION. THEY HAVI 4 j A 
FOUGHT WITH GREAT COURAGE AND SKILL AGAINST VICHY TROOPS. % 
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ORDER, BUT PREPARED, ACROSS BOULDER-STREWN ZA 


HEAT AT THIS TIME OF YEAR IS STUPENDOUS. 


INFANTRY MARCHING IN LOOSE 


IN THE PLAINS, WHERE THE 


AUSTRALIAN 
TERRAIN 
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*““ARE WE DOWNHEARTED ? 
TROOPS MARCH THROUGH THE ARID 
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On June 8, at 2.30 a.m., 


into Syria and began the invasion, which was necessitated by the betrayal 
of the Allies by the Vichy Government. 
square miles, ranging from the Lebanon heights of 10,000 ft. and passes of 
to arid and sun-baked plains and fertile coastal 
olive, mulberry, tobacco, and all sorts of trees and plants flourish, passing 


6000 ft., 


cele ge eee eileraacRiatiatat caine 
” DESPITE THE GLARING HEAT OF THE SUN, 
PLAIN, TANNED, HOT, DUSTY, BUT CHEERFUL. 
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British, Imperial and Free French troops crossed 
Syria has an area of over 60,000 


belts where the 








Z = THE LINK BETWEEN HEADQUARTERS AND FORWARD TROOPS-—-WIRELESS TELEPHONISTS # 2 
% 2 AT WORK USING A PORTABLE SET KEEP IN CONSTANT TOUCH DURING AN ADVANCE 5 

ee ee, ee 
" qu 
| eastwards to desert broken only by a chain of poor oases. Steadily over Sth: 
this great area the Allied troops have advanced, mopping up Vichy troops, F tol 
and endeavouring to win over the French misguided followers of Pétain and rie 
Weygand, as far as possible. In turn, Tyre, Sidon, Merj-Ayum, Damascus ay 
and, on July 3, Palmyra, in the desert, controlling the Syrian pipe-line, me 


surrendered, while Beirut, the French capital, was enveloped, its fall being only a 
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NCE: SOME INCIDENTS IN THE ALLIED 
TAIN PASSES AND SCORCHING PLAINS. 
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2 AWAITING THE ‘HOUR’?! AUSTRALIAN TANK CORPS OFFICERS IN THE SYRIAN ADVANCE a 

FP # CHECKING THEIR WATCHES TO BE SURE THEY SYNCHRONISE FOR MOMENT OF ADVANCE. % 

sf is Z Z 
HAVE 4 A TANK ON RECONNAISSANCE MOVING WARILY IN AN AREA HONEYCOMBED WITH # 


ENEMY NESTS. CAPTAIN AND GUNNER ON THE ALERT. ~ 

















A GUN, CONCEALED BENEATH A SOLITARY TREE OFFERING SLIGHT PROTECTION FROM THE 
BLISTERING HEAT, MANNED BY AUSTRALIANS, ITS CREW READY FOR EXPECTED ACTION. 
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—Z 
A CLOSE-UP OF A FREE FRENCH SOLDIER FIGHTING ALONGSIDE THE Za 
BRITISH IN SYRIA. THEY HAVE SHOWN THEIR METTLE THROUGHOUT. % 
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THE SYRIAN TERRAIN, WITH ITS ROCKY HEIGHTS, GAVE ENEMY SNIPERS GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES : ABOVE, HOWEVER, ALERT BRITISH SOLDIERS ARE CLOSELY WATCHING OUT. 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ADVANCING IN SINGLE FILE ALONG A PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAIN. 
PATH TO SEIZE A TACTICAL POSITION, AFTER A RECONNAISSANCE. (British Official.) 
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question of days. Such was the effect of mendacious propaganda, however, on the life of General Dentz, and the entire population is strongly pro- 
over that the French forces under General Dentz, instead of appreciating the British. Equally significant in another direction is that on July 1, M. Méchain, 
‘oops tolerance shown them or listening to the appeals of their own countrymen the Vichy representative of Darlan, saw President Inénii at Ankara, and 
| and in the Free French forces, have fought bitterly and more than once have demanded a free passage of French troops through Turkey. Ankara nick- 
asous abused the white flag, thus compelling severe action on the part of our named him ‘his Master’s Voice,’’ and he was turned down. In any case, 
aa men. But their hour of fate is striking. In Beirut, attempts have been made the British, now advancing along the north, would cut off any such retreat. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK; AND VARIOUS EVENTS. 
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AIR MARSHAL W. L. WELSH, C.B., D.S.C. LORD PARMOOR, K.C.V.O. q MR. QUENTIN REYNOLDS. T AIR MARSHAL J. T. BABINGTON, C.B. 
Appointed Air Officer C.-in-C. Flyi Training Died at Parmoor, Henley-on-Thames, on June 30, On June 29 Mr. Quentin Reynolds, famous : Air Officer Commanding, Far Eastern Com- 
Command. Previously Director of Gancenenian aged eighty-eight. Known better as Sir Charlies > ie journalist and broadcaster, and now i mand since 1938, appointed on July 5 to suc- 


* Ministry, 1934-37; Air Member for Supply — Cripps, who practised at the Parlia- London correspondent of an American weekly ceed Air Marshal Welsh as Air Officer Com- 

and Organisation on Air Council, 1937-40, and tary Bar and from 1929-1931 was Lord H journal, gave a dramatic talk on the British manding-in-Chief Technical Training Command 

since 1940 Air Officer Commanding Technical President of the Council in the Labour 7 radio. His talk took the form of an “ open and granted the acting rank of Air Marshal. 
Training Command. Governments. Father of Sir Stafford Cripps. P letter’ to Dr. Goebbels. Served in the Air Force 1914-1918. 
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THE R.A.F. SCORES A DIRECT HIT ON THE POWER STATION AT PONT-A-VERDUN DURING ¢ MR. RAYMOND GRAM SWING. 

Chinese Minister in London twenty years ago, A DAYLIGHT SWEEP OVER NORTHERN FRANCE. The fomows American radio jays. tis 

Dr. Wellington Koo has returned to this country In the femarkable official photograph above the effect of accurate bombing by the R.A.F. is arrived in London on a visit on July is 

as Ambassador. He had represented his country clearly shown. The photograph was taken from one of the attacking aircraft during one of many Saturday Night Commentaries” from the 

in France since 1936, but left Vichy for Lisbon daylight sweeps over oer ene France, and shows a stick of bombs bursting on the engineering U.S.A. have been enjoyed by millions for some 

last April. He succeeds Dr. Q’uo-Dai-Chi at works and power station at Pont-a-Verdun. Wreaths of smoke are drifting up from the now time past, and now he is to give a series of 
the Court of St. James’s. as wrecked and blazing power plant. broadcasts for the B.B.C 


or 
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DR. WELLINGTOW KOO. 
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~ THE PRIME MINISTER INSPECTING COASTAL DEFENCES, WITH KING PETER OF Z SISTER-SHIP GORIZIA"’: THE LATTER IS BELIEVED 

YUGOSLAVIA: PRESSING A BUTTON AT THE CONTROL TOWER, WHICH FIRES A SALVO. i TO BE THE ITALIAN CRU RECENTLY TORPEDOED IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Mr. Churchill, besping abreast of everything, last week took the seventeen-year-old King Peter 2 The “Gorizia,” a sister-ship of the “ Fiume,” “Zara,” and “Pola,” sunk in the Battle of 
of Yugoslavia into Britain’s front line to show him the coast defences, when salvoes were Cape Matapan on March 28, was a 10,000-ton cruiser armed with eight &in. and twelve 3°9-in. 
fired by both by pressing buttons in the control tower. In the photograph King Peter, guns. When Italy entered the war she possessed seven of these large cruisers, now she has 
using binoculars, is watching to see the effect of the Prime Minister’s action. The coastal only three left. The Admiralty communiqué announcing the sinking of this ship by two 
batteries have been strengthened and improved immeasurably since Dunkirk days. torpedoes was accompanied by the statement that three enemy supply ships had also been sunk. 
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OUR GREATEST NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROES MEET FOR THE FIRST TIME: 


NELSON GREETS AND CONFERS WITH 


WELLINGTON ON MEDITERRANEAN -MATTERS. 


The close and cordial contact in the Mediterranean between the Navy under 
Admiral Cunningham, and the Army under General Wavell, so frequently 
emphasised in the present war, serves to bring to notice an interesting and 
historic occasion, over 135 years ago, when Nelson, then approaching the zenith 
of his fame, met Wellington, then Colonel Sir Arthur Wellesley, the rising soldier, 
who had just returned after eight years of victories in India. The picture 
we reproduce, a mezzotint by Reynolds, from a painting by J. P. Knight, 
commemorates the one and only meeting between the two great victors by sea 


and land, and took place, apparently by request of Nelson, in a Government 


office early in September 1805. The eminent men are standing, while 
Nelson points to the map of the Mediterranean to elucidate the views he is 
propounding. ‘‘ The fraternity of the Army and Navy in the persons of the 
two greatest heroes of either ‘service,’ said ‘‘ The Illustrated London. News" of 
November 20, 1852, describing this meeting, ‘“‘was the occasion of Nelson 
coming to ask for the services of the rising soldier, and the latter, having 
been sent for, had, out of official jealousy, been kept some time kicking his 
heels in the ante-room when Nelson came in, and mutual recognition taking place, 
the Admiral entered upon his business without waiting for formal introduction." 
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RITISH and 

American 
readers will find much interest and food for thought in a 
book expressing the Chinese point of view, both about the 
Japanese invasion and things in general, entitled “* Wit 
Love anp Irony.” By Lin Yutang, author of *‘ Moment 
in Peking,” “* The Importance of Living,” and ** My Country 
and My People.” Illustrated by Kurt Wiese (Heinemann ; 
tos. 6d.). This is a collection of essays on various subjects 
and in varying mood, ranging “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” but the gay and lively vein predominates. 
As there is no mention of a translator, and the author 
refers to himself in one essay as “an English-educated 
Chinese,” I presume he writes in our language ; and very 
good English it is—crisp, colloquial and _ idio- 
matic. I wish I could write half as well in 
Chinese ! 


Some welcome facts concerning the author’s 
work and personality are g.ven in an introduc- 
tion by Pearl S. Buck, who recalls that, while 
she was living at Nanking, he became noted 
for his weekly column in an English magazine 
published there. ‘The column,” she writes, 
“was unvaryingly a fresh, keen, accurate com- 
ment on some aspect or occurrence of daily life, 
political or social.. At a time when it was 
really dangerous to criticise those in power .. . 
[he] criticised boldly and freely, saving himself, 
I am sure, only by the humour and wit with 
which his opinions were expressed. . . . These 
writings represent the sparkling, thrusting quality 
of his thought. Over a period of years Lin 
Yutang has written down these short, pungent 
pieces, and from them this book has been 
made. . He has shared with millions of 
others the cruel experiences of war. But he 
will remain humorous, wise, and unaffected 
in his sincerity.” 


In a chapter notably free from bitterness, 
comparing the Chinese and the Japanese, and 
conceding to the latter certain virtues and 
achievements in art, literature and material 
progress, Lin Yutang writes: “If I were to 
express in a few words the differences between the 
Japanese and the Chinese, I should say that the 
Japanese lack the reasonable spirit, the 
broadness of view, the pacifism and the 
democracy of the Chinese. . . . There is 
no use trying to belittle modern Japan. 
National cohesion, disciplifie, capacity for 
organisation, and capacity for adaptation (or 
imitation, if vou like), the martial spirit, and 
a great capacity for hard work—these are 
great qualities. . . . Her annual output of 
books exceeds those of America and of 
England, and is exceeded only by those of 
Russia and Germany. . Japan has goose- 
stepped into the front rank of nations, but 
goose-stepping, for ever without a little think- 
ing is dangerous. I am sorry to say 
that Japan has even lost her bushido, that 
admirable spirit of chivalry. A final 
rapprochement betweer. China and Japan is 
imaginable only if there is a domestic change 
in the Japanese Gevernment and the civil 
leaders gain control over thé military. 
Failing that, ever the best war machine 
in the world canrot save the Japanese from 
Nature’s law of action and reaction.” 


With genial irony Lin Yutang analyses 
the English national character, with which 
he is evidently in sympathy, finding it -in 
many ways akin to the Chinese. He admires 
our common sense, self-assurance, and moral 
conviction, and defends our inconsistency and 
lack of logic, as shown, he thinks, in the 
growth of the British Empire. England, he 
declares, “has always.fought the right war 
and always given wrong reasons for her choice,”’ 


but he does not explain how this dictum against 
bears on the present struggle with Germany. 1 Rg 


He refers to Kipling’s*‘ discovery ”’ of the 
white man’s burden, and draws a parallel 


A CLOSER 
RADIOLOCATION. 


Our pictures above show soldiers of 
many mobile power units operating in connection with 
the night-bomber 


n fact,”’ said Sir Philip, 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Chinese bodies. Therefore, I regard the Japanese 
bombers as the most reliable propaganda arm of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army a stalemate, I believe, is the onlv 
certain outcome. At the end of the war China will 
be devastated and Japan will be so weakened that she will 
become a second-class Power. When Japan is forced to 
call off the invasion by face-saving mediation through 
a third Power, [Chinese] nationalism will engage in the 
gigantic task of national rehabilitation. . . . Such a 


“ China, freed from foreign domination after a_ terrible 


ordeal, will, I am quite sure, come back with a new self- 
confidence and new national pride.” 





RADIOLOCATION, BRITAIN’S SECRET WEAPON TO BEAT THE NIGHT-BOMBER, 
IS DEPENDENT ON POWER UNITS AND LOCATORS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


A MOBILE UNIT UNDER TEST. (G.P.U.) 





VIEW OF A MOPILE POWER UNIT—A VITPAL LINK IN THE CHAIN OF 


DELICATE INSTRUMENTS. (6.P.U.) 


A RADIOLOCATION TECHNICIAN OPERATING ONE OF THE 


the Royal Army Ordnance Corps servicing one of the 
radiolocation—Britain’s secret weapon 
Following the disclosure of this new weapon, Air Chief-Marshal 
Joubert said that the Radiolocation organisation now covered the whole country. The wording of the title and sub-title is 
“one of the greatest responsibilities of the signal sections of . 

the R.A.F. and the Royal Navy, and of the Ordmance Service in the Army.” 


eS aid) SE WE 
intelligence 

and industry 

which the Chinese have, can ever be conquered. . . . The 
most valuable gift of the war is, I believe, the lesson of 
discipline. . . . The road for China will remain the road 
of democracy. As for China’s ever coming to a really 
amicable relationship with Japan after the war, the Japanese 
have destroyed all chance of that. Whether as con 
querors or neighbours, they lack the political genius for 
winning people. “ Manchukuo’ tells the whole story. The 
Japanese are and always will remain poor colonists.” 


Several allusions to Lin Yutang (as translator of Chinese 
poems into English, and as having provided, in his book 
‘““The Importance of Living,’’ the nucleus for 
a dictionary of Chinese zsthetic terms) occur 
incidentally in “‘THE Lore OF THE CHINESE 
Lure.” An Essay in Ch'in Ideology. By 
R. H. van Gulik, Ph.D. With 16 Plates and 
many other Illustrations, historical Tables, 
and Appendices. (Tokyo: Sophia University, 
cloth, $3.75; paper covers, $3.25.) Such a 
work as this affords hopeful signs of intellectual 
comradeship, transcending political differences and 
not yet entirely extinct, it would seem, among 
warring or potentially hostile nations in the 
Far East. 


° ° ° . 


The author, a distinguished Dutch orientalist, 
‘is now [we are told] stationed at Tokyo as 
Japanese Secretary of the Netherlands Legation.” 
His volume has been issued by a Japanese 
University in the series of Monumenta Nip- 
ponica Monographs. It is obviously a product 
of devoted scholarship combined with vast 
erudition, and it reveals, in a way that will 
no doubt astonish western readers, the ancient 
and far-reaching importance of the lute and 
its music, as a social feature of literary life, 
in the history of Chinese culture and the 
derivative culture of Japan. The task remains 
apparently, for Japanese humanism, or what- 
ever is left of it, to counteract and curb 
that spirit of aggression in the military class 
which destroys the comity of nations by sowing 
seeds of discord and hate, just as individual 

loves and friendships are broken by— 


The little rift within the lute 
Which by and by makes all the music mute. 


British contributions to scientific research 
in China, notably in archzology and anthro- 
pology, have been far from negligible in 
recent times, as readers of The Illustrated 
London News have cause to know. A new 
addition to the record is a one-man expe 
dition that broke fresh ground in the kindred 
field of ethnology, as described in ‘* Tue 
Tower oF Five GLories.” A Study of 
the Min Chia of Ta Li, Yunnan. By C. P 


Fitzgerald, author of ‘China: A _ Short 
Cultural History.” With 31 Illustrations and 
3 Maps (Cresset Press; 16s.). The Mir 


Chia are one of the non-Chinese tribes ir 
western Yunnan dwelling along the line of the 
Burma Road, their only link with the modern 
world. They have been influenced, though not 
wholly absorbed, by Chinese culture. They 
have their own language, and the author provides 
(in an appendix) the first published account of 
its grammar and vocabulary. He lived among 
them for two years, and gives an intimate 
picture of family life, social customs, religion 
commerce, and farming in a community stil 
largely medieval in habit and mentality, stil 
using the age-old methods of caravan travel 
on the silk road from Ssu Ch’uan to Burma 
and the tea roads from Yunnan to Tibet. 
MANY 


As an ethnological study, Mr. Fitzgerald’ 
book strikes me as a sound piece of work, and 
unusually attractive for the general reader 


perhaps, a trifle misleading. At first glance 
I assumed that Min Chia was the Chinese 





between Confucius and Dr. Johnson. In 
a chapter headed “What I Like About 
America,”” he praises, among much else, 
‘American democracy and American 
toleration,” while some features of American 
life do not escape his ironical but good- 
natured banter. 


“ . | 


WHEREVER you are Overseas, 


Britain—truthful, 


LONDON CALLING OVERSEAS. 





are supplied in advance to local newspapers. 


At the end of his book Lin Yutang 


returns to the subject of the Japanese be interested to know that readers want them, 
obtained. 


invasion, which, discarding irony awhile, 
he now approaches in graver mood. In 


| 
If you cannot “find the radio programmes in the papers you read, their editors will 
and how easily the details can be | 


Then listen to London—and the voice of Freedom ! 


London calls you daily on the radio with the news from 
up-to-the-minute. The times and wave-lengths for your own region 
are specially chosen, and full details of all forthcoming broadcasts in English are received 
every Sunday morning in Morse Code by the British authorities nearest to you. 

In addition, particulars of the many daily broadcasts in other languages than English 


| name of the Tower of Five Glories, and 

also that the, photograph on the wrapper 
represented that tower. Later, I dis 
covered in the book itself the same photo 
graph differently described, and a photo 
graph of another building entitled ‘* The 
Tower of Five Glories.” It seemed de 
sirable to mention what this tower is, the 
origin of its name, and the reason for its 
forming the book’s title. The index, 
however, did not help me, nor was there 
any reference under the illustration to a 
relevant passage in the text. Eventually | 
found some light on the matter forty pages 





the new China developing under the 
impact of war he perceives a vast and ss 
mysterious national awakening. “ Against her will,’’ he 
declares, “‘ Japan is strengthening this very nationalism 
of China and solidifying Chinese unity. . . . Bombs 
are bad messengers of love and friendship. Every- 
where a Japanese bomb drops, anti-Japanese hatred sinks 
into the soul of the Chinese as the metal splinters sink into 
e 


Finally, looking to the future and considering what 
direction the processes of change may take in China 
after the war, Lin Yutang concludes: ‘“‘ What has 
happened is going to continue to happen; the unseen 
force of modern ideas will take hold of this old, 
cultured people. For no modern people, with the 


further on. ‘‘ Ta Li as it now stands,” 
is a walled city rectangular in shape about one 
mile long by half a mile in width. At some past date it 
was enlarged. The old south wall was demolished, 
but the old south gate, known to-day as the Wu Hua Lou, 
the Tower of Five Glories, was left intact and used as 
bell tower.” 


we read, ‘‘ 
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RADIOLOCATION IN AMERICA: FILM SCENES OF AN OPERATIONS ROOM. 
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—_— IN AN OPERATIONS CONTROL ROOM OF THE U.S.A. ARMY AIR CORPS: A SCENE REPRODUCED FROM THE FILM “I WANTED WINGS.’”’ WITH AMERICA’S REPUTATION FOR 
ible in EXACTITUDE IN THE CINEMATOGRAPH WORLD, OUR PICTURE MAY BE TAKEN AS AN AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION. 
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onnpredl On June 17 Air Chief-Marshal Sir Philip Joubert described radiolocation as authorities. In Britain the protective rays of radiolocation stretch out far 
date it i Britain secret weapon against the German night-bomber. In our issue of June 28 | beyond her shores, and the locators’ messages are flashed to various R.A.F. Operations 
slished, (on page 828) we published photographs of an Operations Room of the British Rooms situated in various parts of the country. There they are plotted on large 
se Fighter Command, and above are shown equivalent scenes in a U.S.A. Control table-maps by girls of the W.A.A.F. Radiolocation consists in the _ practical 
oo sg Room. The above pictures are reproduced from the Paramount film ‘‘ Il Wanted application of a system by means of which a field of ether waves is projected, 
Wings,”’ technical facilities for which were granted by the U.S. Army Air Corps and when obstructed by a solid body, registers and sends back a signal. 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM THE SAME FILM SHOWING AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS BEING REPRODUCED ON A LARGE-SCALE MAP, AND IN ACCORD WITH INFORMATION FLASHED 
TO THE OPERATIONAL PULSE BY RADIOLOCATION. SIMILAR MAP DUTIES ARE, IN ENGLAND, FULFILLED BY THE W.A.AF.’S. 
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SOME REMARKABLE SEA-URCHINS. 








By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE echinoderms—the star-fishes, feather-stars, 
sea-lilies, sea-urchins, and sea-slugs—are really 
niuch more interesting creatures than the ordinary 
rock-pool hunter seems to have discovered, for they 
have, indeed, a most complicated structure, so much 
so that in this essay I must confine myself to some of 
the more interesting features of the sea-urchin tribe 
to be found. They are, moreover, of strikingly 
different forms and owe their peculiarities, according 
to some authorities, to “ environmental influences.” 
The general appearance of the common, edible 
sea-urchin (Echinus esculentis) must be too well 
known to my readers to reed a detailed description. 


A. PERHAPS THE MOST REMARKABLE MEMBER OF 
THE SEA-URCHIN TRIBE, OWING TO ITS SINGULAR MODE 
OF LIFE: THE PURPLE HEART-URCHIN (SPATANGUS 
PURPUREA). A BACK VIEW SHOWING ‘ITS STRONG SPINES. 
The excessive thinness of the shell in the purple neon 


Yet but few who find living specimens of this ever 
seem to take the trouble to examine a captive in a 
deep dish of clean sea-water. The smaller purpie- 
tipped urchin (E.miliaris) is even better for this purpose, 
for it lives longer in durance. Its somewhat bun- 
shaped, dull-green body, encased in purple-tipped 
spines, is in itself an object of beauty; but 
look ‘carefully for tne five double bands of 
long, slender, transparent tube-feet which 
run down over the shell and between the 
spines. These are the “ tube-feet’’ which, 
it will be seen, project beyond the tips of the 
spines and are used as_ climbing - hooks, 
enabling the creature to crawl up a vertical 
surface. They also function as breathing 
organs. In the centre of the under-surface 
is the mouth, a large, circular depression, 
from which the points of a cluster of teeth 
project. But when the creature is feeding, 
these teeth can be pulled apart and form 
the very complex and very beautiful 
structure known as “ Aristotle’s lantern.” 
These lanterns are often to be found entire 
in the shells of dead urchins. These 
chisel-edged teeth enable sea-weeds to be 
cropped as easily as a rabbit crops dandelions, 
but bristle- worms, barnacles, and moss 
animals are also eaten. On oyster-banks 
the purple-urchin often does great damage. 
Among the spines, be it noted, are four 
different kinds of stalked pincers to be found : 
the snapping pincers, armed with three jaws 
which seize on minute creatures which might 
injure the delicate skin; the cleaning pincers, 
with leaf-shaped jaws ‘used for clearing away 


dirt; the bulb-headed pincers, with poison bs i 


“ rest” 
ARE FIVE PETAL-SHAPED AREAS, THE EDGES OF WHICH ARE PIERCED BY 


the spines. They seem to show, in no uncertain 
way, adjustments to modes of life of a very highly 
specialised character. 

Among what are called the “regular urchins,’ 
like echinus, the “‘ test,”’ or shell, is circular in section ; 
it may be almost spherical, depressed, or cone-shaped, 
but in all the mouth is in the centre of the under- 
surface while the other end of the gut opens into the 
top of the shell ; which is, it is to be remembered, made 
up of thick, closely-fitting calcareous plates which 
bear large spines moving on a ball-and-socket joint. 
In some, these spines are excessively long and slender, 
in others, thick and club-shaped, while in one or 


’ 


B. THE “SHIELD”? OF LARGE AND SPECIALLY MODIFIED 

SPINES USED FOR DIGGING CLEARLY SHOWN ON THE 

UNDER-SIDE OF THE PURPLE HEART-URCHIN ; AND ALSO 
THE MOUTH, A DARK PATCH ABOVE IT. 


two species they have become flattened from above 
downwards to form a closely-fitting pavement. But 
these “irregular urchins”’ differ in all these aspects 
in the widest possible way. 

Let us begin with the “ cake-urchins ’’ (Clypeaster). 
These live in shallow water, in large areas where the 





OR SHELL OF MELLITA, ON THE UPPER SURFACE OF WHICH 


slightly raised at the centre of the shield, and this 
transformation, it has been suggested, prevents the 
body from sinking, or being turned over by the 
waves. On the upper surface are five petal-shaped 
areas, the edges of which are pierced by large, slit-like 
pores for the passage of the tube-feet which, protruding 
above the sand, serve as gills; and scattered all over 
the surface, as well as on the under-surface, these 
pores serve as exits for short tube-feet used in 
crawling. -But more than this. This shell is thickly 
covered with small, needle-like spines, and those on 
the upper surface, be it noted, are covered with 
waving hairs that drive a continuous flow of water 





c. THE SHELL, DENUDED OF SPINES, SHOWING THE POSITION 

AND FORM OF THE MOUTH OF THE PURPLE HEART-URCHIN 

AT THE FRONT END, THE LOWER LIP BEING USED AS A 
SHOVEL. 


is one of its most striking features. As seen in (A), strong spines are distributed over the back; it has no jaws or teeth (see B) 
n Spatangus, a long shield bearing papilla for large digging spines is well shown. 


over the breathing tube-feet, while the anus has 
shifted to the hinder margin of the shield so that the 
water flowing over the gills is free from defilement 

The Clypeaster tribe feed by swallowing great 
quantities of sand, from which nourishing particles 
of organic matter are obtained. The teeth in these 
‘ dirt-eaters ’’ act simply as shovels and can 
neither bite nor chew. In some species of 
the tribe the hinder margin of the test is 
deeply notched to form a series of finger 
like outgrowths, and in others of this type 
as in Mellita, the tips of the notches have 
grown inwards to form one or more pair 
of closed slits, as shown in the lower 
illustration. 

Even more remarkable are the member 
forming the group known’ as __ the 
“ Spatangoids,”’ or Heart-urchins. Our commor 
British heart-urchin (Echinocardium cordatium 
lives at the bottom of a burrow nine inche 
deep, and communicating with the surface 
by a kind of chimney. Its walls are cementec 
with mucous, reminding one of the mucous 
forming sea-slugs. The animal digs its way 
down by means of specially modified spine 
borne on the under-surface of the test 
Now mark the penalty, of this hermit’s life 
The creature has to thrust up enormously 
long tube-feet to the very top of the chimney 
and then grope for any particles of organi 
matter within reach, passing them down, a 
seized, to shorter tube-feet which convey them 
to the mouth. What could have brought about 
this strange mode of life? What advantage 
does it confer? Since some species of heart 
urchins live in loose, clean sand they have 


glands used for defence; and the snake’s- nce siit-LIKE PORES FOR THE PASSAGE OF THE TUBE FEET, WHICH serve 0 need to form a chimney, but thes 
head pincers, with jaws fringed with teeth AS GILLS. may have given rise to those which force o 
which hold their prey till the tube-feet In other species still, the tips of some of the spokes of this wheel fuse, forming one or Circumstances compelled to live in close 


can reach it and convey it to the mouth. 

Many other interesting features I must 

léave for another occasion, for I want now to say 
something of two other types presenting *very 
remarkable structural departures from the typical 
sea-urchins like echinus. These are found partly in 
the shape of the body and partly in the forms of 


more pairs of slits, as in the genus Mellita, shown above. 


sea-floor is sandy, and they live just beneath the 
surface. The effect of seeking their food here has, 
in the first place, brought about a profound change 
in the form of the test, or shell, which is oval or 
shield-shaped, and conspicuously flattened out, though 


packed sand. The mouth, near the front 

end of the under-surface, has the form 
of a crescent, with a projecting lower lip, but neithe: 
teeth nor jaws are present. The shell, it should be 
noted, is excessively thin, and the separate piece 
composing it can only be seen from the inside wher 
held up to the light. 
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T is commonly supposed that an iron constitution is a good thing to have, and 


some go so far as to say it can be acquired by consuming large quantities of water. We don’t know how you are 


placed but, speaking from personal knowledge, we can quote at least one notable exception. The picture above 


is of a wrought iron tube for the intestines of marine boilers. It was fed exclusively on a diet of sea water, but 


instead of thriving on it, as you’d expect, it gradually wasted away. The marine engineers said “ If that’s what ar 


iron constitution does for one, give us something else!” Specialists who 
were called in diagnosed the trouble at once_and advised a complete change 
to “Corrostite” Tubes which, owing to their constitution of very special steel, 


have a special resistance to sea water and many other corrosive influences. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD (sTEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE) 


ASTON: BIRMINGHAM: ENGLAND Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating 
on export business) who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 
help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist them in every possible way. 


THIS TIME BY 


WELDLESS 


STEEL TUBE 
CO LID 





WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 
ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
HOWELL & CO LTD 

PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 
REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 
TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 
TUBES LTD 

TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
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Which is it to be? 






Rotting wood 
oceee OF Good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 








No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the | cram 
world for more than thirty-five years. AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8 


SOLIGNUM 'LTD.. DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET. STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
ce Bee F OFFICE 25, ws hk. O LANE, Gancut fa 
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“*Good 
Health!” 





When your grocer 
says, “*I’m_ sorry, 
| eee ” please 
don’t blame him — 
blame circumstances 
beyond his control. 


* 


Lime Juice Cordial, 
Lemon, Orange, 
Grapefruit. 

2/6 large 
bottle 
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YOUICAN! 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


ONLY one power controls your destiny and 
fate—the strange force Mind Power. Awaken 
it! Command it to obey you! Remove the 
obstacles that keep you from happiness and 
success. 


Write Today Jor FREE Book 


And learn how the Rosicrucians can help you 

develop this inner ‘power. Thousands have 

already learned how to improve their si- 

tions in life through these teachings. nd 

today for your copy of ““The Secret Heritage.” 
Address: Scribe Y.R.F. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 
















IN DURANCE VILE 


The Prime Minister 
has described how, when he was a Prisoner of War in Boer 
hands, “‘ life was one long boredom from dawn till slumber.” 


The hours crawled like ‘‘ paralytic centipedes. 


42 Wears Later 
another British Prisoner of War writes from the German 
Prison Camp Stalag-Luft : 
“It is the mental stagnation which is so difficult to combat. 
Life here is just the same. I never know the date or even 
the month. We just live for the next letter or parcel.” 


Throughout the years free men have always hated the thought of captivity. We 

earnestly appeal to readers of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” to help us carry 

on our work for the 44,000* British Prisoners of War. Countless letters home 

testify to the pleasure which our monthly parcels give— bringing the men neu 
hope and, above all, the knowledge that they are not forgotten. 


* This figure has, unhappily, increased since the conclusion of fighting in Greece. 


Donations, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Founder & Director, 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS & GAMES FUND 


Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W. 1 


NOTE,—Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books 
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47'6 CRUISER 
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THE BRITISH POWER | “W_’ BOAT COMPANY LID. 
Constructors of Scott-Piine Surface Craft 


Here is the new 


FOUR SQUARE 





















Same man, 


different clothes 






As we have not enough tins to pack all the 
Four Square tobacco you smoke, some of it is being put into 
these packets. But you needn’t worry. Four Square is the 
same, whether it’s in a packet or a tin— pure tobacco with 


no aftificial flavouring. 
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There are those who work in the 
hope of reward and others who find 
their reward in their work. But all 
work seems like play when it is 
done to the accompaniment of 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 





IT 1S NOW MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO EMPTY YOUR PACKET 
AT THE TIME OF PURCHASE AND LEAVE iT WITH YOUR TOBACCONIST 











SHIRT SURVIVAL 


A Summit Shirt owes its long life to three main 
qualities. Generous cut which safeguards against 
splitting. Woven-in, fast-dyed colours which keep 
fresh and new-looking. Experienced tailoring which 
never varies by a fraction. Rationing has made these 
qualities all the more desirable. Hundreds of patterns. 


Two collars with every shirt, and three sleeve lengths 


to every collar size. Prices 10/6, 12/6 upwards. 


For the best Shirts your coupons can buy 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. 















RISING TO 
HEIGHTS 


*You’ve certainly risen to 
the occasion,” said an R.A.F. 
officer after we'd outfitted 
him from top to toe in a 
matter of minutes. And, 
coming from the R.A.F., no 
praise could have been better 
expressed. At Moss Bros. we 
can fit R.A.F. Officers at a 
moment’s notice from our 
range of ready-to-wear 
uniforms. In fact, our ser- 
vice for all the Services is 
uniformly good. 

W.A.A.F., A.T.S. and W.R.N.S. 

(and other Women’s Services) 

OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS made 


to measure at shortest notice. 
Also all accessories. 


MOSS 
BROS. 


Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outtitters 


Also 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot; 76 Park 


St., lirtstol; 5 Si. Ann’s Sq., Manchester, 2; C O VE NT G A R D E N 


:3 The Hard, Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, ‘Comer of KING ST. & BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Heysham, Hove, TEMple Bar 4477 (12 li 
ilhley, Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham and York, _—o —_ 

















DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 











25,000 MEALS 

required daily for our family of 
8,250 children. 

PLEASE HELP! 

will feed one child for 10 days. 

2,913 Barnardo Old Boys are serving in 

the Forces: 32 have given their lives. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dy. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written conseut of the publishers first given, 


be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, re sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
in a mutilated condition or ip any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsvever 
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7 Famous QUEENS —— 


FROM OROUGHT.. 


Maximum vegetable production is the 
duty of us all. Don’t let your crops 
die from drought. Even if it’s raining 
while you ’re reading this, remember 
that long dry spells can drastically 
reduce your crops. 

Lloyds Pluviette Sprinklers can give 
your plants the moisture they need, 
when they need it. 


No. | Single Jet. Covers 
an areaof 300-400 square 
yards. Requires about 
35 Ibs. water pressure. 
Standard Hose connec- 
tion three-quarter inch. 
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For further details apply 
Lleyds & Co. cenkued, ai 
Ltd., Pennsylvania Works, A, 

Letchworth, Herts. « 


‘Lloyds ¥ 
‘PLUVIETTES 


UTOMATIC TURBINE _ * 
LAWN SPRINK LERS 
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18 (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as Hussars. 
In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858. It was given 
its title— 18th Queen Mary's Own Royal Hussars when Her Majesty Queen Mary 






held, became its Colonel in Chief in 1910. Linked with the I3th Hussars after the 
1914-18. 
Hi MD Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment’s record caused it to be 
GHLA re-formed and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 


So with those to whom 
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is just a name; a realization of its exceptionally fine qualities 
LONDON 





proves that the name is, in fact, a symbol of the highest achieve- 








ment of the largest independent distillers in Scotland, which cvs-319 
reaches its peak in Highland Queen Grand Liqueur. Poon Aes Lal yg ent egal 


“*Bermaline”’ Bread even more invigorating. Ask 
your Baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON | @iicsow. s.W.t. 
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HEN you have finished with this 
Journal, please remember to hand 
it in over the counter of your nearest 
Book - Collecting Post Office, un- 
wrapped, unaddressed and unstamped, 





WILL R. ROSE LIMITED and get for free psc p to “3 men and 
Post Order Department J, MAGNA women of our Fighting Forces. ) 
23 Bridge Street Row, CHESTER PRINTS 














of that particular tobacco.’ 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
1/9 per oz. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins- 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.l 


( “My thoughts grow in the aroma 











OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
SAINT OHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
British Consols « 
**EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
ai 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


fo MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 
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A COPY OF THE ABOVE CHART MAY BE OBTAINED (POST FREE) ON APPLICATION TO THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., FORT DUNLGP, BIRMINGHAM 
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